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~ ‘For the Philanthropist. 
THE FANATICS. 


BY T. M. FINNEY. 


The cry of the whole South should be death, instant 
death to the abolitionist wherever he is caught. Nor. 
thern abolitionists are a class of desperate fanatics» 
who to accomplish their unhallowed ends are ready to 
eacrifice our lives, and those of our wives, and children. 
Keep their publications from among us, and hang every 
emissary that dares step a lawless foot upon our soil,— 
Augusta Chronicle, Geo. 

The Union is at Stake! 
The glorious union of ourselves and sires, 
‘Will be dismembered by the fanatics ! 
Hear how they cry for liberty and rights, 
‘And tell us that ‘all men are equal born.’ 
Adams, the traitor, speaks it openly, 
And Giddings too, has dared to raise his voice, 
Against our known decree! Like Banquo’s ghost 
We cannot make them “down,”—Disordered men! 
What ! would they have us set our chattels free ? 
Men are not ‘born with equal rights,’ and made 
In God’s own image.—’Tis not so! 
The reverend fathers of the church are right-~ 
They tell us ‘Abraham had slaves’—and We 
Will follow in their steps. With one accord 
They practice, what they preach, and surely they 
Are on the road to Heaven. 
Dowii ‘vith the fanatics ! 
‘The Union is at stake.— 
So, we are fanatics! 
Traitors to order, Liberty, and peace— 
Dissolvers of the Union--men unfit, 
‘To stand, or breathe, even on Slavery’s soil! 
The dark assassin, who with murd’rous knife 
Hath struch a death-wound to his fellow’s heart, 
And smiled to see his suffering, and his death, 
Must have anobler fate. Our lout fs cast! 
“Death, instant death,” is all that we may hope !— 
. So we are fanatics! 
Aye, ruthless wretches, quite beyond the pale 
Of christian fellowship; for whom no signs 
Of mercy must be shown—outlaws at large 
Who must not have a jury, save the mob-- 
No common trial with the thief and liar! 
"These may stand up before their country’s bar, 
And plead their cause; Justice will hear them speak 
And learned judges sit upon the bench,— 
But we, (unchristian rebels that we are) 
Most hear our dreadful doom without a word ! 
"The “sovereign people,” who compose the mob, 
Must act as our accusers, counsel, judge, 
And then decide that we are “fanatics,” 
And then we may rejoice, if we escape, 
«With a shaved head, and glossy coat of tar.” 
‘Yea mercy must be in her mildest mood, 
If this “putbreaking of the public mind,” 
Should deign to be so mild. 
Why are we fanatics 7 


2 





In summer’s joyous time, 
And sing their gushing melodies 
As I would sing a rhyme. 


In the green and quiet places 
Where the golden sunlight falls, 
We sit with smiling faces, 
To list their silver calls; 

And when their holy anthems 
Come pealing through the air, 
Our hearts leap forth to meet them, 
With a blessing and a prayer. 


Amid the morning’s fragrant dew— 
Amid the mist of even— 
They warble on as if they drew 
Their music down from Heaven; 
How sweetly sounds each mellow note, 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
When dying zephyrs rise and float, 
Like lovers’ sighs, away ! 


Like shadowy spirits seen at even, 
Among the tombs they glide; 

Where sweet pale forms, for which we grieve, 
Lie sleeping side by side. 

They break with songs the solemn hush 
Where peace reclines her head, 

And link their lays with mournful thoughts 
That cluster round the dead. 


For never can my soul forget 
The loved of other years; 

Their memories fill my spirit yet— 

° I’ve kept them green with tears; 

And their singing greets my heart at times, 
As in the days of yore, 

Though their music, and their loveliness, 
Is o’er—for ever o’er. 


And often, when the mournful night 
Comes with a low, sweet tune, 

And sets a star on every height, 
And one beside the moon— 

When not asound of wind or wave 
The holy stillness mars, 

I look above, and strive to trace 
Their dwellings in the stars, 


The birds! the birds of summer hours— 
They bring a gush of glee, 

To child among the fragrant flowers— 
To the sailor on the sea. 

We hear their thrilling voices 
In their swift and airy flight, 

And the inmost heart rejoices 
With a calm and pure delight. 


In the stillness of the starlight hours, 
When I am with the dead, 

O! may they flutter ’mid the flowers 
That blossoms o’er my head, 

And pour their songs of gladness forth 


In one melodious strain, 
O’er lips whose broken melody 


Shall never sing again. 





For the Phila nthropist. 


Dr. Bartey:—Will you publish the proceed- 
ings of sundry methodist preachers on Burling- 
ton district for the information of your metho- 
dist subscribers ar! others. We need such doc- 
trines to enforce the importance of action—ac- 
tion among the members is all that is needed.— 
The great mass of the members are anti-slavery, 
but they are taught that associate action on this 
subject will be exciting, and destroy the peace 
of the church. Let this southern device be once 
broken, and the people will rise in all their mo- 
ral power, and by the blessing of God drive 
slavery from the church and force it to take ref- 
uge with those children of the devil who are 
not ashamed to do the works of their Father. 

Recently one of the stations in Cincinnati 
has refused to consider resolutions concerning 
the action of the last general conference in aid 





Js it because we read the word of God, 
And learn that men have all a common source; 
Acommon destiny } Thai they are made 
In God’s own image? That their souls are stamped, 
With immortality? That he who chains, 
‘The body, or the mind, assumes a power 
That God hath never given? Is it beeause 
‘We “plead for those in bonds,” and still assert, 
That even the slave, has an immortal soul? 
That he should worship God as conscience bids 4 
That his dark mind should see the light of truth ? 
That he should be, like his white brother, REE 4 


Ts it because 
We ask the tyrant to unbind his limbs, 
And raise him to the dignity of man? 
As it because we hold the bible up, 
Is the great rule of moral rectitade— 
The eafest guide for man’s benighted way— 
A “lamp to light his path,” in this dark world— 
A teacher that inculcates heavenly truth 
‘And makes him “love his neighbor as himself.” 
Is it because we send our prayers to heaven, 
Pleading with God to set the prisoner free ? 
Then are we fanatics! and it shall be 
Our joy to stand unmoved amid the shock, 


Of hellish persecution; and with souls 

Firm and unshaken in the cause of truth, 

To snatch the spoiled from the oppressor’s power, 
And raise him to a level with our race ! 

And muy this wild fanaticism, spread, 

As ithath done—till every christiain man 

Shall be a fanatic! 


Lo! what a crowd 
Hath joined the marshalling host! Freedom 
Hath rung her loud clear bugle blast; and now 
Thousands have heard her call, and raised the cry, 
For universal right! Slavery's curst spell 
Will yet be broken by the power of Truth, 
And the bound captive toiling in his chains, 
Will hear the jubilee, that sets him free! 
Haste on the day, great God! when man no more 
Shall press his fellow down—when Righteousness, 
When Truth, and Peace, and Love shall reign on earth, 
And when the franchised slave shall taise his hands, 
With joyful shoutings for his Linerty! 


of slavery; it was known that a majority of the 
members of the quarterly conference, could not 
oppose the resolution by a direct vote, but a 
part would be alarmed for the peace of the 
church, and so agree to lay the subject on the 
table in the true southern style. 

Southern apologists no longer defend slavery 
or justify the wrongs inflicted onthe slave by 
our members, nor do they oppose the action of 
our members, but it must not be associated 
action as Methodists. Mark the ingenuity of 
this toleration. With powerful associated wealth 
and political influence, (not to say the southern 
church influence,) all combined to support and 
extend slavery, We must only oppose it as in- 
dividuals. Slaveholders know well how fruitless 
such opposition will be. Let my brethren read 
these proceedings calmly and say what there 
can be found fault with: let them ask themselves 
if they have nothing to do. 

It is said that acopy of the resolutions that 
were laid on the table in this City, with a_ full 
history of the proceedings thereon will be pre- 
pared and published by the mover as soon as 
his health and other engagements will allow. 

An Otp Meruopist. 


— 


From the New York Watchman. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Of a meeting of several Preachers on Burlington 
District, held at Essex, Feb. 15th and [6th 
1842, for the purpose of considering our du- 
ty as Methodist Preachers in reference to 
Slavery. 

Rev. Bishop Ishell was called to the chair, 
and B. M. Hall chosen secretary. Meetings 
opened and closed with prayer. ‘The following 
resolutions were introduced and after discussion 
were adopted: — 

Res. 1. That slavery which consists in the 
forcible detention «f one human being by anoth- 
er as property, and subject to his arbitrary will, 
is Opposed to the physical, social, mental, and 
moral interests of man; therefore, God, who 
constituted the nature of man, and_ presides 
over the circumstances of his probationary ex- 


Manchester, Brooke co. Va., May, 1842. 
————————————————————— 


From the Christian Warld, 


[The Summer Biras, 


BY MRS. AMELIA B. wWerpy, 
Sweet warblers of the sunny hours, 
Forever on the wing— 
I love them as I love the flowers, 
The sunlight, and the spring, 





istence, never did, never will, and never can, 
sanction slavery, except as punishment. 

2. That, although, among the people of God, 
there did exist a servitude in which the bondman, 
and his posterity after him, were held by the 
master; yet that was not slavery, in as much 
as the master had not an arbitrary control oyer 
him, but was bound to treat him with kindness 
and equity, and allow him equal religious privi- 
leges with himself, 


apostles, as contained in the New Testament, 
are diametrically opposed to slavery; and there- 
fore it is not possible to yield entire obedience 
to them and hold slaves. 

4. ‘That if those Christians at the South who 
profess opposition to slavery, and appeal to the 
laws of their States as an insurmountable barri- 
er to the emancipation of their slaves, tell us the 
truth, they are in a most deplorable and degra- 
ding bondage, therefore it is our duty to ‘Re- 
member (these persons) in bonds as bound with 
them,” and labor, and pray for their speedy 
deliverance from the house of bondage, 

5. ‘That itis the duty of the Christian minis- 
ter to oppose sin in all its forms wherever it is 
found; therefore, when Legislatures, Governors, 
Magistrates, or individuals are the sinners, it is 
his appropriate work to reprove them. 

6. That it is our solemn conviction, that the 
abolitionists inthe M. E. Church, are among 
its truest friends; and that, so far are we from 
intending to leave it, we are determined to live 
and die in it, laboring for its purity and pros: 
perity. 

7. That opposition to slavery is a first prin- 
ciple in Methodism, and any attempt to sustain, 
or apologize for this *‘sum of villanies,’’ is rad- 
icalism of the most alarming kind. 

8. That the relation sustained to slavery by 
the M. E. Church, involves her in great res- 
ponsibility, and calls loudly on Methodists, and 
Methodist ministers, to act decidedly and faith- 
fully, in opposition to the system. 

9. ‘That believing as we do that the abolition 
enterprise is of God, we will not abandon it on 
account of abuse, persecutions, difficulties, or 
toil, but do all in our power, which our circum- 
stances will permit, for its support and suc- 
cess. 

10. That the New York Watchman has ably 
vindicated the cause of the oppressed; and is 
on many accounts a valuable paper, and as long 
as it continues to maintain its present course, we 
will give it our hearty support. 

11. That we feel ourselves afllicted and de- 
graded, in the sight of the whole universe, on 
account of the intluence of slavery in our Eccle- 
siastical councils; particularly exhibited in the 
resolutions of our last General Conference, on 
colored testimony, and more recently in pro- 
hibiting Simon Peter, a native African convert, 
from attending a missionary meeting in Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

12, ‘That as abolitionists, we are contending 
for the first principles of Methodism; and there- 
fore feel ourselves under the strongest obliga- 
tions to maintain that conscientious regard for 
all the principles and duties of religion, which 
was at once the glory and reproach of early 
Methodists. 

The following Address to the members of the 
Methodist E. Church, on Burlington District, 
was presented and adopted: 


ADDREss. 

Dear Fathers and Friends:—To suppose 
you indifferent to the character and conduct of 
those who are members of the same branch of 
the church with yourselves, would be entertain- 
ing an unfavorable view of your Christian char- 
acter and interest in the church, and to suppose 
you willing to exclude from your affections and 
fellowship, any portion of the members of the 
M. E. Church without a thorough investigation 
into their real character and conduct, and find- 
ing them, as the result of that investigation, to 
be guilty of crimes ruinous to their Christian 
character, would be equally distant from that 
confidence in your religious integrity which you 
have reason to expect from your fellow Christ- 
ians. Acknowledging, therefore, your right to 
an acquaintance with our views, plans, and con- 
duct in reference to the subject of slavery, and 
knowing that reports unfavorable to us as Meth- 
odists and Christians have been circulated, we 
take this method to present ourselves to you in 
our true character, and give you an honest ex- 
position of what we are as Methodist Abolition- 
ists. In doing this we will notice: 

I. What we mean by slavery. By slavery 
we mean the forcible detention of one man by 
another as property, and subject to his arbitrary 
will. ‘The relation of master and servant is a 
lawful relation, and may consist with the inter- 
ests of both parties. Such a relation we have 
no wish to annihilate. In the formation of that 
voluntary relation, both .parties have a voice. 
But in the formation and perpetuity of the rela- 
tion of slave and master, one party has no voice. 
The wretched slave is not asked whether he will 
yield his physical, mental and moral powers to 
his master, or what price he will attach to the 
surrender. He and all his faculties are seized 
upon and employed as the master wills. ‘The 
claims of God upon man cannot be met by him, 
for the master stands between him and God. 
The claims of husband and_ parent cannot be 
met by him, for the master stands between him 
and those claims. Such. is the power which the 
slave code gives to the master. And if what 
are called kind masters grant them a temporary 
loan of what belongs to them of right, it is not 
yielded as a right, but is still claimed by them, 
and will be resumed by them or their posterity 
at their pleasure. 

II. What we think of it. We think it sin- 
ful to hold slaves. ‘The Jewish law inflicted 
death upon the individual who stole a man, 
whether he kept him or sold him. Holding a 
slave is nothing less than constantly stealing 
him. ‘The Egyptians got between the claims 
of God upon the Israelites and the people; and 
when Egypt’s imperious monarch refused to 
restore those claims to their rightful owner, God 
in anger blooded their Nile, gave them croaking 
divinities to their heart’s intent, sent them 
swarms of insects to buzz in their ears, and eat 
up vegetation; vermin to teach them the disgrace 
of oppression, disease upon their cattle, and 
storm and pestilence upon their men, darkness 
to teach them the blackness of their crimes, and 


hatred of oppression and wash it from the earth. 
In the time of David, God declared that acts of 
oppression, and sighs of the needy, should 
arouse him to vindicate the cause of the oppres- 
ed ones that were puffed at. In prophetic times, 
a right fast to be observed by oppressors was 
to “let the oppressed go free.” In New Testa- 
ment times, masters are to “give their servants 
that which is equal and right,” and to acknowl- 





a final overthrow in the Red Sea, to show his | 








edge the claims of a Master in Heaven, either of 
which would annihilate slavery, And finally 
both Testaments commands us to ‘love our 





neighbors as ourselves.”’ ‘The only servitude, 


any countenance from the bible, was inflicted | 
upon the Jews as a punishment. But this in 
many respects differed from slavery. 

1. God’s claims upon man were nut inter- 
fered with. 
tions, God would not ailow them to be robbed 
of. 

2. We have no evidence that the social re- 
lations of huband and wife, parent and child, 
and the mutual claims growing out of these 
relations, were ever violated by that servitude. 

We account, slavery, then, a sin. Ist. 
Because the bible, and the entire genius of bib- 
lical religion, is against it. 2nd. Because it 
lays violent hands on the claims of God upon 
man. 

3. Because that, notwithstanding the priv- 
ilege of meeting those claims is granted by 
some as an act of kindness, it is not conceded 
as the right of the servant, and is resumed by 
the present, or a future master, at his pleas- 
ute. 

4, Because it places human beings at the 
mercy of weak humanity, or the ragings of de- 
praved nature. 

5. Because it plans the misery of genertions 
yet unborn. 

6. Because it trifles with depraved, yet re- 
deemed humanity, in an awfully interesting 
probationary state, where all man’s interests are 
in jeopardy. 

7. Because, like a deadly leprosy, its pollu- 
ting and sickening influence is felt in the Church 
of God. 

8. Because it hinders the rightcousness, 
consistency and glory of the nation, and pre- 
sents a provocation to God to entirely destroy 
it. 

Ill. What we think of the apology founded 
on Southern law, made on the part of professing 
Christians, for not emancipating their slaves. 
While we think that some may honestly present 
it we believe it to be the honesty of indifference. 
Did they deem slavery in itselfa sin—did they 
desire to rid themselves of it, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to accomplish it. Many emanci- 
pate thomselves in spite ofall the efforts of their 
masters to retainthem. Now it will be allowed 
on all hands, that with a countenance from their 
masters, a pass and provisions, the facilities for 
escape would be greatly augmented. In this way 
all the healthy might be emancipated, and the 
others might be set at liberty where they are, 
without any more danger of their being taken up 
and sold, than there would be that a miserably 
sick horse would be taken up and sold. ‘There 
would be no profit in it. Such, of course, the 
masters ought to take care of. But we think 
the slaves of Christians and Moralists might be 
emancipated on the soil. Supposing they should 
be? what would happen? ‘Why, they would be 
taken up and sold in the face of thousands of 
Christians who had owned them, but whose 
consciences would let them do so no longer! 


What! take them up and sell them by virtue of 
1@ Io 


ullaws against which thesé thousands of 
Christians are pleading and praying! Such a 
thing could never be. ‘But the emancipators 
would be lynched.” Well that would be glori- 
ous; those siiteritig it Would be ranked with the 
martyrs. But could that be? Are slaveholders 
so blood thirsty? Could they slaughter thou- 
sands? With all our horror at slaveholding as a 
crime, we cannot think so meanly of slavehold- 
ers. ‘Ihe idea is horrible! And if it is true,the 
sooner we take care of ourselves the better, for 
ithas only to be found to their interest, and 
slaveholders thus entirely dead to virtue will 
spread slaughter through our country, and car- 
nage and plunder wherever they go. ‘I'he idea 
presents a picture of depravity that has no fellow 
on all the pages of history. We cannot believe 
that America has fallen to such a depth of base- 
ness. Christians every where ehould repudiate 
slavery at once, array themselves against slave- 
holding laws, and blot them from every statute 
book in which they have been placed by un- 
righteous legislators. 

IV. Why we meddle with slavery. 1. We 
belong to the United States of America. Those 
states are bound together by a civil compact.— 
The character of an individual State affects the 
whole, and this is still more eminently the case 
if that state is protected in its unrighteousness 
and baseness by the National Legislature. It 
then becomes a national reproach, and that re- 
proach attaches itself to every individual inhab- 
itant of the nation who silently submits to it.-- 
This nation is disgraced by slavery, and injus- 
tice cries up to heaven against it. And is it 
nothing to us that our country is a by-word and 
ahissing? ‘That our boasts of freedom are 
answered by sneers that we deserve? Is it 
nothing to us that the same injustice which has 
preceded the ruin of other nations exists in 
our own (to call down the vengeance of heaven 
upon us? 


2. We are members of the church--of the 
Methodist Church—a church which started up- 
on the glorious enterprise of spreading scriptu- 
ral holiness through the world. Sin and_holi- 
ness are opposites, and cannot be amalgamated. 
Slavery is sin, and it is inconsistent fura holy 
church to entertain sin. Such a thing cannot 
be. ‘Therefore by virtue of our character as 
Methodists and Christians we oppose it. And 
the question of success has little to do with our 
opposition. We hope for success, but we 
would oppose it if we entertained no such 
hope. 1. ‘T'o acquit ourselves of disgrace—we 
are most heartily ashamed of it. 2. To acquit 
ourselves of the guilt of it. Itis our business 
to do our duty and leave the event with God.— 
By conniving at slavery we should uphold it 
and be partakers in its guilt. 


V. Our measures. We pray for the aboli- 
tion of slavery both in public and private. We 
endeavor toexhibit it inits true character in 
private conversation, in sermons, in lectures, and 
in public prints. We have formed Anti-Slavery 
Societies, and held Conventions as we_ have 
been wont todo in opposing other sins of the 
age. ‘hose of us who are ministers do not 
enter into the arena of political strife, be- 
lieving it to be inconsistent with our calling; but 
civil acts, like others, are enstamped with a mo- 
ral character. If they are sinful it is the ap- 
propriate work of the minister to reprove them. 
But this should always be done with meek- 
ness, 


We are not radicals. We avow ourselves as 








marks,& dread radicalism as we would pestilence | P 
or plague—especially when it seeks to sustain 
or apologize for slavery. 


Sabbaths, and Sabbatical institu: | 








t 
If it prevails, our be- 
loved Zion will be laid in ruins, and some future 
bard will sing in strains of sadness, How doth 
the city sit solitary, that was full of people? 
she that was great among the nations, and prin- 
cess among the provinces, how is she to become 
tributary ! All her gates are desolate, her priests | ¢ 
sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and she is in bit- 
terness.”” 

No changes in the economy of the church as 
we found it, have been proposed by us as Abo- 
litionists. Some Abolitionists and some Anti- 
Abolitionists desire some change, but we have 
yet to learn that there are more of these persons 
among the Abolitionists than among their oppo- 
nents. Methodist Episcopacy, administered | , 
according to discipline, is the government of our 


Cc 


eoplowas alluded toin evidence of their patriotic course, 
‘he ‘Treasurer's Report was not read, but will be pre- 


sented atan adjourned meeting to be held in Crosby 
street, at the Medical College, this morning. 


American Tract Society —This benevolent Societ 
d. 


held its Seventh Anniversary at the ‘l'abernacle on We 
nesday, at ten o’clack, A. M. 


That great building was 


rowded to its utmost extent. Wm. B, Crosby, Esq., 


presided, and the exercises were commenced with pray- 


r by the Rev. Dr. Spring. A letter was read from 8. V. 


S. Wilder, Esq., declining a re-election to the Presidecy, 
mainly on account of his pecuniary embarrassments. The 
Treasurer's Report was presented by Moses Allen, Esq., 
The receipts for the year are as follows: 


Donations for foreign distribution, $11,846 90 


“§ for general purposes, 3,094 O« 
Receipts for sales, 56,214 11 
tetaacteetans 


Total, $71,155 14 


The Society has sent abroad only $15,000—distribu- 
ed as follows:— 


: . as abe j Sandwich Islands $1000 Ahmednuggur 400 
choice. Ecclesiastical acts in our branch of the | siam and China 600 | Western Africa 400 
church are a proper subject for investigation.— | Siam A BC FM 600 Prot. Epis. Mission 200 
Any individual may rightfully compare them | Burmah ; 800 | Turkey 1500 
with discipline, and express with meekness his | Northern India — Greece ™ 200 
views in public or private. ‘he Abolitionists —— a 4 BOCrM 600 
exercise itin common with others. ‘They as- te ee ig a 

. on ¥ : Madras 800 Russia 1000 

sume nothing peculiar in this respect. Madura 500 Hamburg 200 
Hard names are no part of our measures.— | Ceylon 2000 | Baptist Mission 600 
‘They may have been used in some instances of | Mabrattas 200 | Toulouse and Greece 500 


great provocation, and itfis a thing to be deplor- 
ed, butwe have yet ‘to learn in this respect 


umes, and 1,634 for foreign stations. 











The Society has published daring tho year, 1,016 vol} 
The number issu- 


alba : ed is— 
that Abolitionists are sinners above all men.—|“ > Vol Publicati , 
May our gracious heavenly Father forgive us in Printed 24 nese “aaa Bein. oe 000 
future. Now, dear fathers and brethren, | Circulated 185,152 4,478,799 94,329,045 
, ’ , e 


we desire you to look alittle into the history 
of those ministers who have been accused of un- 
friendly feeling toward the church and of ne- 
glecting their work. Do not satisly yourselves 
with two or three isolated cases, but look at the 
map, and see if you do not find that they have 
‘been in labors more abundant.”” See if they 
have been instrumental in bringing thousands 
into that church of which they are said to be 
enemies. QO listen not tothe tongue of slan- 
der! believe us not enemies to the chureh of our 
choice! If we are in error, come to us with 
convincing argument, expose those measures 
that are denounced as bad, and show us_ their 


wrong. We positively do not know what is], 


The circulation exceeds that of the last year by 13,- 


647,480 pages, and includes 2,786 seta of the Evangelical 
Family Library 15 volumes; 524 of the Christian Libra- 
ty of 45 volumes; upwards of 8,000 cach of several sep- 
arate volumes; 91,000 of the Christian Almanac for the 
United States; and of some four page tracts from 100,000 
to 150,000 copies each, 
years 
been circulated during the year, including 2786 sets of 
the Evangelical Family Library. By the voluatary co-op- 
eration of at least 20,000 christians, 1,800,000 volumes 
in all have been circulated among perhaps 800,000 fami- 
lies, embracing not far from 4,000,000 souls, 


Total circulated in seventeen 


1,220,090,921 pages. 182,000 volumes have 


Excellent addresses were delivered by Rev. Henry 


Hermage, Rev. D. Miller, and Rev. Justin Perkins. One 
of the most interesting portions of the exercises was an 


address in Syriac by Mat Yohanna, Bishop of the Nes- 


meant when our measures in general terms are | torian Church. 


said to be very bad. Is it bad to investigate 
slavery? Is it bad to expose the evils which 
are discovered in that investigation? Is it bad to 
vote against slavery? Is it bad to call upon the 
church to awake to this important subject? — 
Our heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that 
our Israel may be saved from the blight of sla- 
very. Brethren of Burlington District, who are 
opposed to Abolitionists, investigate the sub- 
ject for yourselves. If we are wrong, we hope 
to be convinced, if we are right, we hope you 
will join us in this important enterprise for the 
salvation of our churehes and country. Pray- 
ing that we may all be euided in the way of 
truth aud justice, and that abundant bless- 
ings, spiritual, may rest upon 
you, we subscribe ourselves your fellow-labor- 
ers in the kingdom and patience of Jesus. 

Voted that the foregoing resolutions and ad- 
dress be forwarded to the Voice of Freedom and 
New York Watchman for publication. 


B. ISBELL, Chairman. 
B. M. Haun, Secretary. 


+ - warn —_ | 


temporal and 


From the New York Tribune. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES, 


Nem York and American Sunday School Union.— 
The anniversary of this Institution was held ‘Tuesday 
evening at the Broadway ‘Tabernecie. ‘he report of the 
Executive Committee was read by Rev. Mr. Pickard, 
The expenses of the Union for the year have been $1,7- 
20+ ‘They have sustained during the year 87 schools, 
which have been attended by 16,373 children, of whom 
8,833 read the Scriptures; and 4,624 have been admitted 
since the date of the last report. Of the whole number 
2,015 are Professors of Religion, of whom 129 have be- 
come 80 since the last Report. ‘hey have in their vari- 
cus libraries 10,627 volumes. ‘he meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Messrs. Stone, Everts and Wyckcoff, 

American Anti-Slavery Sociely.—This Society held 
its ninth Annual Meeting at the Broadway ‘Tabernacle 
on Tuesday at ten o'clock, A.M. James C. Fuller, of 
Skaneateles, one of the Vice Presidents, in the Chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Francis Hawley, and Rev. 
J. M, Spear, of Weymouth, Mass. The Report of the 
Executive Commitice, (understood to be from the 
pen of Mrs. Child,) was read by Joseph C, Hatha- 
way, of Farmington. It alluded to the peculiar difficul- 
ties and embarrassments resulting from the division of 
the Society two years ago—to the operations of the So- 
ciety during the past year—and to the present aspects 
of the cause. James 8. Gibbons read the aggregates of 
the Treasurer's Report, from which it appeared that the 
receipts during the year amounted 
expenditures to $9,800.00; leaving a balance in the treas- 
ury of $381.67. The receipts were greater by about 
$3,000 than they were last year. ‘he National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, edited by Mrs. Child, has nearly 
doubled its circulation during the year, Addresses were 
delivered by C. C, Burleigh of Philadelphia, Wendell 
Philips of Boston, and Gov. Bradburn of Nantucket, 

American and Porcign Anti-Slavery Society.—This 
Society held its second Anniversary in the church, cor- 
ner of Delancy and Chrystie-streets, on ‘Tuesday eve- 
ning. A large audience of respectable citizens listened 




















to the services with apparent interest and gratification, | here was generally with him. 
carrences have done good at the North. 


Arthur Tappan presided. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. Theodore 8. Wright of this city. 
The annual report was read by Rev. 8. 8S, Jocelyn, the 
Corresponding Necretary, and Lewis ‘Tappan offered a 


sion would 
own slaves, and many whto do, most earnestly 
wish its downfall.—Slavery will never enter in- 
to the field. 
powerless, but they hope to maintain an ascend- 
ency by blustering and threatening. Duriag the 


time that Nullification was ri i 
to $10,081.67; the |G s rife, [ was in South 


Creole. 
blacks restored to their masters. 
telligent, there is no belief that they will be re- 
stored. 
would apply to much of the South. 
contest with Mr. Adams, the public sentiment 


EXTRACT 


Of a letter to Gerrit Smith from one of his 


Tennessee Correspondents. 
White Slaves—Bullying the North—Slavehold- 
ers’ Rifles defending an Anti-slavery Lee- 
turer—Cotton Petition, &e. 


Knoxville, Tenn., March 14, 1842. 

Dear Sir:— * * . 

* ° ° Slavery in principle is 
not confined to color at the South, Many who 
are slaves are as white as [am. Where the 
offspring has been for generations from a white 
father, until all trace of African bleod hag dis- 
appeared, yet, while they are the descendants 
ofaslave, they are bought and sold like cattle; 


* 


—and, if females, often at a much higher price 


for being white. Had these despots the power, 
they would just as soon sell northern laborers 
for slaves, as the negroes. 

The men or body of men, whom the South 
can bully most, they despise just in proportion 
to the concessions made. If vur northern States 
take high ground and maintain it firmly they 
will be treated with respect and courtesy by the 
South. If they yield to their insolent demands, 
they will be treated with the scorn and con- 
tempt of vassals.—Since New York took a firm 
stand in resisting the unjust claim of Virginia, 
the North has been spoken of with more res- 
pect. ‘Ihe South thought the customary gas- 
conade would bring her to terms.— As she ap- 
peared refractory, Georgta and South Carolina 
thought by uniting with Virginia, the object 
would soon be accomplished. [do most sin- 
cerely hope that not only New York but all the 
North will be united in maintaining their rights, 
and resisting the unwarrantable demands of the 
South. 

It is, I hope, too late for the North to be told, 
that slavery at the South has any power. It is 
tottering to its fall. One year uf free discus- 
overthrow it. ‘Those, who do not 


These despots know that they are 


Jarolina. I was fully aware that the object 


was not dissolution, it was simply to bully the 
North into terms. 


But little is said here about the affair of the 
No interest is manifested, to have the 
With the in- 


I speak of E. Tennessee, but this 
In the late 


I hope these oc- 


I met here my worthy young friend, Wm. H. 


Dunn of Blount county, who married the adopt- 
ed daughter of Robert Boyle. 


He informed me 


set of resolutions that were unanimously adopted. ‘The 


ries at the West India and Sandwich 


distinguished individuals. 


closing address was made by Rev. Mr. Pennington, 
pastor of the Colored Congregation at Hartford, Conn, 
Interesting intelligence was communicated from the 
Amistad Africans, at Sierra Leone—fiom the Missiona- 
Islands—fiom 
E ngland and France, and letters were read from several 


The case of the Creole underwent a searching exam- 


that about two weeks since, Rev. ‘Thomas Ken. 
dall, the elergyman of the seceder church (the 
same who was tarred and feathered by a mob in 
South Carolina some time since) gave an anti- 
slavery address at Louisville, Blount county. 
Some men who live in this county, hearing of 
the appoiniment, sent word that they would 


ination, and the language of the Government in its com- 
munication to the American Ambassador at London was 


come down and mob him if he attempted ‘to 


ster, 


Marshall. 


the Presidential committee, and the Board itself. 


contrasted with a brilliant passage of an oration deliv- 
ered on Plymouth Rock in 1820, by Hon. Daniel Web- 
An eloquent extract on the blighting influence of 
slavery was read from a pamphlet by Hon. Thomas F, 
It was stated that the American Missionaries P 
at the Sandwich Islands are having action on the subject | fend the liberty of speech. : 
of American slavery—complaining of the inaction of the | made—and had one been attempted, it would 
American Board on the subject--and that some of them} have proved disastrous to the aggressors. 
are resigning on account of the pro-slavery naga true, that avery considerable portion of our 
1e 
character of the eminent philanthropist, Joseph Sturge,of 
England, was vindicated from the accusation in some of F 
the American newspapers, that he is a corn monopolist | emancipate them, . f 
and aristocrat, It was shown that he is now actively | they einancipated, they would be the objects o 


speak. ‘Ihe people sent word that they might 
come—they should be well prepared for them. 
They met well armed, and (what may appear 
very extraordinary) there was a number of 
slaveholders there with their rifles ready to de- 
No attack was 











It is 


slavelulders mostsincerely desire the abolition 
of slavery. The laws do not permit them to 
to remain here—and were 


engaged in promoting the repeal of the odious corn-laws, 
and that he has recently taken an active part in the 
great Burlington meeting of the friends of extended suf- 
frage, and bas been elected President of the “National 
Complete Sufftage Union,” lately formed in England. 
If there is a universal philanthropist in the world, well 
may the friends of Joseph Sturge, it was said, claim the 





the strongest opponents that radicalism has in 
the church. 


ciples. Our Wesleyan fathers opposed slavery, | strong hold those venerated men have upon the grati- 


honorable title for him. 


We tenaciously cling to first prin- Ss 


The agtack upon the Hon. J, 
. Adams and Hon, J. R. Giddings in Congress, was 
commented upon with great severity, and the increased Ww 


persecution. tp 
slavery overthrown, so that the prosperity 0 
the South may be placed ona durable basis. 


young men, 
discussion of slavery and other subjects. 
week and the week before, the debate was, 


est national evil—debate 


They desire the whole fabric of 


In Cooke county there are two societies of 
recently formed for the pubhe 
Last 


hether slavery or intemperance was the great- 
is to be continued. 


—_— 
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There is no sign of opposition that I have heard 
of. I am candid in the opinion, that if there was 
an anti-slavery press, there,the public sentiment 
would sustzin it. ‘Though in the present state 
of the question, it would not be expedient to at- 
tempt to establish one there. 

A few days since I met with an intelligent 
young man from Laurens district, S. Carolina, 
who told me that there was much dissatisfaction 
there among the non-slaveholding part of the 
community, and that almost the only intelli- 
gence they geton the subject was what appear- 
ed in the National Intelligencer. ‘The low 
price of cotton is doing much. Slave labor at 
present prices is worthless or nearly so, for 
growing cotton. Sales, Iam credibly inform- 
ed, range from 4 to 6 cents—some extra parcels 
alittle higher. ‘They are now becoming ex- 
cessively alarmed about the culture of cotton in 
india. { have much wished that our northern 
people would petition Congress to repeal the 
duty on foreign cotton, as it adds but little or 
nothing to the revenue. ‘The South claims to 
be opposed to protective duties. Ef the petition 
should state the prospect of getting a supply of 
cotton from the free laborers of Tudia cheaper 
than it could be grown by slave labor in the U. 
States, in as strong language as the facts would 

justify, it would be all the better, “I'he peti- 
tion would cause great excitement at the South, 
and would run through their papers. 

The cotton growers have been willing to 
prostrate the North and refuse their industry all 
protection. I should like to see what they 
would say in pleading for the protection of cot- 
ton. If the North would bring the South to 
terms on the subject of protection, it could be 
best done by showing them that they need it 
and unless they would consent that the industry 
of the North be pretected, they had no favors 
to expect. 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY. 

The editor will be abscnt for two weeks, and 
there will be no paper next week. 

The Committee of Arrangements at Mt. Ver- 
non are—I[lugh Cooper, Benjamin McCracken, 
John Trin:ble, Chas. Cooper, Luther Freeman, 
aud J. J. Stone. 

The delegates us they arrive, are requested 
to call at N. Cooper's stand, 8. E. Corner of 
the public square, nearly epposite the Market 
House. 


“MY INFLUENCE.” 

Sir, you are convinced that slavery is wrong 
—you see itis ruining your statle—why do you 
not emancipate your slaves? 

If I do, Llose caste at once, and can no Jonger 
exert any in/wencesgainst the system of slavery. 

Doctor—why do you net preach against 
slavery? You are an abolitionist in principle— 
have voted for abolition resolutions in your syn- 
od and presbytery—your congregation is op- 
posed to the anti-slavery enterprise—some mem- 
bers of your church are slaveholders. Why 
not preach against slavery? 

Don't you sce? Now, I can preach to them 
every christian doctrine, except those relating 
to oppression, and respect of persons, and 
thus be useful to them; but, if I were to come 
out with my sentiments on slavery, whew! 
they would not lear me at all--I should lose | 
all influence. 

Dr. E.,—whiy do you close your columns 
against the discussion of slavery? You admit 
that it is a great evil--one half of your church 
is directly involved in it—the other half is com- 
paratively ignorant concerning it, and in many 


ways upholds it. Why be dumb on such a 


subject? 
I must judge for myself, my good 
brother. It would sow the seed of discord 


an:ong brethren, and reduce the number of my 
readers, so that my field for doing good would 
be limited. In fine, 1 should lose my influ- 
ence. 

Friend, I somewhat marvel that, holding 
such principles as you do, you gave your vote 
for that resolution of your conference, which 
cut off all debate on the subject of slavery, and 
laid the qucstion to sleep. 

Well, you need not. Agitation would have 
endangered the Union of the church--and it 
never will do to divide the church, for under 
God it is a most potent instrument in the con- 
version of sinners. What, would you destroy 
the influence of the church? 

My Friend—y our paper is grand in its scheme. 
It professes to be a map of the christian world— 
tobe the champion of Bible christianity. You ac- 
knowledge that slavery is one of the foulest blots 
of christendom, one of the greatest obstacles to 
the spread of Bible christianity. How remarkable 
that you have not got it described on your map! 
This must be the reason, why you and your 
correspondents, in endeavoring to spread Bible 
christianity, seem never to direct any attention 

to this most formidable obstacle. 

Oh, no! ‘The reason is, it would do good, 
and much harm. My paper would at once be 
shut out of the slave states, and a wide field for 
doing good be thus Jost, and I should no longer 
be able to exert so much influence in the advo- 
cacy of the principles of christianity, ona broad 
scale. 

Sir, you have denounced American op- 
pression as calling for the retributive ven- 
geance of God. Why are you silent now? 

Ali! you abolitionists are too hot. I should 
ruin a noble project, were 1 to do as you wish. 
I am erecting a great institution, in which 
will be taught the elements of a pure, christian 
education. If I come out against slavery, I 


useful in other ways—to the cause of education, 
of temperance, &c. &e.; but I should become a 
mere cipher and lose all my influence, if I were 
to take an open part against slavery. 

Sir, you have said that slavery was the great- 


the American people. Why not favor us then 
with your views concerning it? 

It won’t do. I now can do something to- 
wards enlightening the community and sustain- 
ing good morals. If I only husband my influ- 
ence, the time willcome when I may express 
my sentiments on this subject. Were I to do 
so now, I should lose both subscribers and in- 
fluence. 





Sir, you admit that both the great political 
parties are pro-slavery; neither will take a sin- 
gle step in behalf of the anti-slavery cause. Why 
then not come out, and unite with a party, 
founded on anti-slavery principles? 


O, I know your foundation is right. But, 
one of these two parties is on the whole better 
than the other, and will do more good in gener- 
al matters. For the sake then of maintaining 
its influence, I must vote with it, though its 
truckling policy on the slavery question, I 
despise. 

Such are the excuses frequently made fur not 
acting out one’s convictions on the subject of 
slavery. ‘They are identical in principle, and 
if valid, would forever obstruct all reform. If 
the minister can thus justify his inaction and 
silence, so can the politician, the editor, the 
slaveholder, every body—and then, what  be- 
comes of the slave, of the church, of our coun- 
try, of the World? And if such excuses be ad- 
missible in relation to slavery, they are admis- 
sible in the case of every other evil, where op- 
position would endanger one’s influence. What 
then would become of the progress of Humani- 
ty? Popular corruptions would multiply and 
accumulate, till the earth was deiuged with 
wickedness, and nota green spot were visi- 
ble on its surface. 

Self-Delusion. 

These apologies are put forth by men of con- 
science, upright in other respects. ‘They are 
formidable, because, having the show of reason 
and virtue, those who frame them delude them- 
selves with the idea that they are acting con- 
scientiously. [luman nature is skilled in the 
art of self-deception. ‘There is not a man in 
the world, so strong is self-love, so great the 
repugnance to confess to one’s selfa mean or 
wicked motive, who does not at times practice 
imposition on himself. 

The preacher will say nothing against 
slavery lest he lose his influence, for 
for good. IIas he ever searched diligently, 
whether under this specious motive there may 
not lurk too great a fondness for reputation, or 
fear of the frown of men? 

The editor would be still, for the sake of u- 
nion and the satvation of souls. Ilas he no 
denominational pride, no apprehension in 
some corner of his heart, of the displeasure of 


the powers that be? 
Another would husband his influence, for a 


future occasion. IIas bread and butter never 
entered an element into a vague 
calculation of consequences, carried on in 
spite of himself, and to his own confusion of 
face? 
Another would refrain from all allusion 
to the subject, lest he should prejudice the cause 
of primitive christianity. We do not doubt his 
devotion to this cause—his profound desire to 
see ittriumph. Inan emergency, we believe he 
would lay down his life for it—but, is he quite 
sure that se// has no voice in his decision? Is 
there not somewhere, in some dark chamber of 
his heart, a love of power and position, exerting 
not the less influence for being unacknow}- 
edged? 
We speak in humility, for we know that we 
have deceived ourselves time and again. ‘He 
that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.”? “Now, 
consider,’ says Bishop Butler,” ‘how long 
and how grossly, aperson of the best under- 
standing might be imposed upon by one, of 
whom he had not any suspicion, in whom he 
placed an entire confidence; especially if there 
were friendship and real kindness in the case; 
surely this holds even stronger with respect 
to that self, we are all so fond of.” 
What are they worth? 

But allow that such excuses are urged with 

sincerity, that they veil no other motive, what 





ag 


are they worth? 

We have already seen that, if admissible, 
they would obstruct the work of reform—no pop- 
ular evils could be remedied by human instr u- 
mentality. ‘This consequence,of itself, ought to 
show that they are indefensible. 

But, whatis their essential principle? It is, 
that man may refrain from acting out or pro- 
claiming one moral truth, for the sake of advan- 
cing others. 

The effect of this policy is, first to vitiate 
one’s own character. ‘The man who permits 
himself, from any motive, to violate a moral 
truth, that is, a moral obligation, or lives an 
unreproving witness of its habitual violation 
by others, necessarily blunts his own moral 
sensibilities, and ceases gradually to appreciate 
the force of that obligation. Is not this most 
painfully illustrated by the history of the rela- 
lations of this nation to slavery? Has not the 
policy we are condemning deadened the sens- 
ibilities of the American people to the wrongs 0; 
‘the slave, and obscured their perceptions of the 
sinfulness of the system? And, be it remem- 
bered, the man who can train himself to break, 
or witness the breaking of, one of God’s laws, 

with indifference, is less disposed to respect 





shall lose my influence for good with the slave 
states, and then, what would become of this 
grand institution for moulding the youthful mind 
of the nation? 


Neighbor, why dont you give some aid or 
countenance to the anti-slavery cause? 


I have other fish to fry. I cannow be very | 


and obey the rest. 

Again—this policy places those pursuing it 
in a false position: it arrays their influence sub- 
stantially on the side of the evil, in relation to 
| which it is adopted. ‘There can be no mis- 
take as to this, in the case of one who practices 
tbe evil; and that it is true of one who refrains 


est question that could engage the attention of 


from opposition to it, must be obvious on a mo- 
ment’s reflection. A General Conference after 
much discussion, after having been petitioned 
again and again tu denounce slavery as sinful, 
refuses to do so, and lays the whole subject 
on the table. There,’ says the slaveholder: 
“T told you so.--You abolitionists are right- 
eous over much, Think you, that that body of 
reverend, holy men, if they believed slavery 
sinful, would refuse to say so, especially when 
so many of their own members are involved in 
it, and the consequences of sin are dreadful. So 
long as I have them on my side, I care nothing 











THE PAST. 

It is said that history is philosophy, teach- 
ing by example. 
ings. 

On the 22nd of May 1787 there was formed, 
in London, a voluntary Committee on slavery 
and the slave trade, consisting of the following 
persons. 
Granville Sharp, 
Win. Dillwyn, 
Sanuel Hare, 
Geo. Harrison, Joseph Hooper, 
John Lloyd, Jaries Philips. 

These all belonged to the Society of Friends 


Thomas Clarkson, 
Richard Philips, 
John Barton, 








for your denunciations.” ‘*My_ pastor’’ says 
a church member, ‘‘is a man of good sense and 
integrity. If he thought us involved in any 
way in the support of slavery, would he not 
tell us so? He is silent, and so will 1 be—for 
slavery after all cannot be such a dreadful mat- 
ter.’ ‘his agent,” says one, “comes among 
us, partakes of our hospitalities, preaches us 
sermons, and collects our moncy, to support 
the Bible cause; and never yet has whispered 
that he thought us wrong in holding slaves. 
Surely, if such men, and the society that com- 
missions them, can sce nothing to reprove in 
this thing, which abolitionists pretend, is so 
wrong, there can be no great harm init.’ Let 
the imagination of the reader multiply cases of 
this kind, and he will see, how completely 
this pelicy of silence forthe sake of influence, 
becomes a safeguard to the system of slavery; 
he willsee that it isone of the mightiest 
obstacles they have to contend with, who are 
willing to sacrifice reputation, influence, and 
every thing but conscience, to overthrow slave- 
ry. Why, the truth is, in this way, the moral 
worth of the nation becomes a rampart around 
a great moral evil. 


Now let us suppose an opposite principle 
be uniformly adopted, by preachers, editors, pol- 
iticians, and all honest men, so soon as convinc- 
ed that slavery is a great wrong. Every slave- 
holder, with this conviction, would then eman- 
cipate his slaves, Every pulpit, every press, 
every stump in the free states, would soon re- 
sound with denunciations of slavery. In every 
case,for a little while,there might bea loss of in- 
dividual influence,but only for alittle while: such 
outspoken honesty would soon demonstrate 
that public opinion was against slavery, and it 
could no longer injure any one’s influence to 
speak against it—and those who had lost influ- 
ence, would be in the condition of Job, when re- 
stored to his prosperity. They would have twice 
as much as_ before--their latter end would be 
more blessed than the beginning. 


Must we still urge other considerations a- 
gainst the prevalent pernicious policy? Look 
at the example of Christ, the pattern for all _re- 
formers. What were the truths, he most. ear- 
nestly insisted upon? hose most unpopular, 
most hard lo be betieved. ‘This did not seem, 
as if he were consulting his influence. The 
Jews had expected a temporal prince, 
whose advent should be heralded by signs and 
wonders, who should be clothed with all the gran- 
deur of the Godhead, and constitute the Jew- 
ish nation supreme over the earth. But Christ 
was born ina manger—of humble parentage— 
had not a place to lay his head—preached hu- 
mility—declared his kingdom was not of this 
world, and that, so far from his followers being 
made the governors of the earth, they must be- 
come as little children. 
iest blow first, atthe strongest prejudice of the 
Jew? Why did he not keep back the unpala- 
table truths of his mission, til he had acquir- 
ed reputation and influence? Atone time by 
miraculous power, he had provided so bounti- 
fully for the multitude, and so excited their ad- 
miration, that they would fain have made him 
king, supposing that this was indeed he, who 
should restore Israel to temporal power.-- 
How promptly he rebukes this spirit, even 
at the hazard of his influence !—Ye seek 
me,”’ said he, *‘not because ye saw the mira- 
cles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.’” And then he proceeded to insist 


that atlast many exclaimed, ‘thisis a hard saying, 
who can hear it?” And from that time, many 
of his disciples walked no more with him.— 
Behold, how he destroyed his influence, by ut- 
tering unpalatable truths! Peter once attempt- 
ed to practice the prudential policy. © While at 
Antioch, he ateand drank with the Gentiles, 
but when certain came from James, from Jeru- 
salem, he withdrew, and separated himself, 
“fearing them which were of the circumcision.” 
He fearcd lest he should lose his influence, 
by acting out the liberal spirit of the gospel-- 
and for this the noble Paul, who at another 
time,called God to witness that he had not shun- 
ned to declare the whole counsel of God, with- 

¢ (cc him to the face and remonstrated with 
him. 

But enough—there is no warrant in Common 
Sense, Philosophy, or Scripture, for the policy 
which we have censured; on the contrary, it is 
unmanly, unreasonable and unscriptural. 


— 








THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

Every thing augurs well for the settlement 
of this protracted question. ‘The disposition on 
the part of the authorities of Maine, to concil- 
iate, is highly praiseworthy. But, a ‘New Or- 
leans paper after having rehearsed the points 
in dispute between this country and Great 
Britain, including the Creole case, declares that 
no one point can be settled, unless all are 
settled—and all must be settled according to the 
American notion of things! 








CONGRESS. 





The Navy Appropriation Bill has passed the 
House, after a retrenchment of about a million 
of dollars. 

A bill has been introduced, reducing the sala- 
ries of public officers 2u per cent. 

The Senate has struck out of the apportion- 
ment bill, the ratio fixed by the House, and left 





their object; 


for striking at the real root.of the matter—slave- 
ry itself. 


respondence, and there were many societies and 
associations who acted as auxiliaries. 


duly awakened to the subject; they poured in 
their petitions to Parliament.—The privy Coun- 
cil instituted an enquiry—many witnesses were 
examined. 


were interested in the infernal traffic, 
merous functionaries who were under their 
fluence—made every possible exertion to thwart 
the committee and pervert the evidence before. 
the privy council. 
were particularly forewarned by the celebrated 
Mr. Wesley. ] 


great satisfaation which he had experienced 
when he had heard of their formation. 


conceivedstheir design, while it would destrov 
the slave trade, would aso Strike at the root of 


the shocking abomination of slavery. 
sired to forewarnthem that they must expect 
difficulties and great opposition from those 
who were interestedin the system, that they 
were a powerful body; and that they would 
raise all their forces, when they perceived their 
craft to be in danger. 
Why strike his heav- | hirelings writers who would have neither jus- 
tice nor mercy. 
to be dismayed by such treatment, nor even if 
some of those who professed good will towards 
them should turn against them. 


you to Him who is able to bear you through all 
opposition and support you under all discour. 
agements.”” 


Clarkson was employed by the Committee to 
travel and obtain witnesses against the trade, to 
appear before the Privy Council. Let us quote 
his words. 


on the spirituality of his kingdom so strongly, | in collecting evidence. 
sons capable of giving itto our advantage, to 
whom I could get no introduction. 
difficulties and disappointments in other re- 
spects, which I experienced in this tour, even 
where I had an _ introduction, 
parties were not interested in the slave trade, 
were greater than the people in general would 
have imagined. 
sidering the great enthusiasm of the nation on 
this important subject, that they who would 
have given satisfactory information upon 
would have rejoiced to do it. 
an aversion in persons to appear before such . 
tribunal as they conceived the Privy Council to 
be.” 
or expectations were dependant upon the gov- 
ernment, were generally backward upon these 


teen hundred miles,back wards and for wards,and 
having conversed with forty seven persons who 
were capable of promoting the cause by their 
evidence, I could only prevail on nine to be ex- 
amined.” [In an account of his first visit to 
Liverpool for testimony, Clarkson says—**The 
interested people had become very irritable. I 
received anonymous letters entreating me to 
leave Liverpool, or I should otherwise never 
leave it alive.’ ] 


except Sharp, Lawson and Clarkson. Wilber- 
force was a constant and powerful coadjutor.— 
Fox, Pitt, Burke, Sir William Doblin, William 
Smith, Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Beanfoy, Mr: 
Martin, &c., of the Commons; the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of ‘Townshend, the 
earl of Carlise, the earl of Glanhope, and Por- 
teaus, Bishop of London,in the House of Lords; 
were also efficient helpers. 

The association was formed to operate agaitis! 
slavery; and the question was whether they 
should operate against the existence of slavery, 
directly, or against the slave trade. ‘'hey deci- 
ded on the latter, as the more feasible course.— 
They supposed that,‘by aiming atthe abolition 
of the slave trade, they were laying the axe at 
the very root.”” Experience has proved this to 
be a mistaken notion, So long as slavery ex- 
ists there will be a demand for slaves—so long 
as there is a demand there will be found Chris- 
tians (so called) who will, at every hazard, pro- 
cure asupply. 

It was by means of this small association that 
this diabolical traffic was abolished. ‘They gave 
their time, their money, and their influence; 
they raised funds, they employed agents, col- 
lected testimony from various parts of England; 
they issued publications, they carried on a 
twenty years contest; and they succeeded in 


It should be noted that Granville Sharp was 
The committee maintained an extensive cor- 
I have said before that the British people were 
The extensive and wealthy class of men who 


and nu- 
in- 


Of this opposition they 


“Mr. Wesley informed the committee of the 


He 


IIe de- 


They would employ 


But the committee were not 


He concluded in these words: “I commend 


Wesley was not mistaken in his forebodings. 


“I found myself very unpleasantly situated 
I heard of many _per- 


But the 


and where the 


Let us hearken to its teach- 


the abolition, From this time also, the public 
papers began to be filled with such statements 
as were thought most likely to influence the 
members of the House. It was attempted by 
the revival of the old arguments of human sac- 
rifices in Africa, to show that the slaves were 
better offin the islands than in their own coun- 
try—that they were people of inferior capaci- 
ties, but little removed from the brute creation; 
whence an inference (lately adopted by Chan- 
cellor Harper of J. C.) that their treatment was 
adapted to their intellect and feelings.” 

The next attempt was to degrade the aboli- 
tionists in the opinion of the IIouse, by show- 
ing the wildness and absurdity of their schemes. 
An attempt was then made to excite pity in be- 
half of the planters. Abolition would produce 
insurrections, murder, and ruin. An appeal 
was made on account of their interest, and that 
ofthe people. ‘he ruin of themselves and their 
country waspredicted. Its revenue would be 
half annihilated. Its naval strength would decay. 
Merchants, manufacturers and others would 
come to beggary. But in this deplorable situa- 
tion they would expect t6 be indemnified for their 
losses. Compensations indeed must follow.— 








the amount of it? ‘he country would have 
no less than from eighty to one hundred millions 
to pay the sufferers! And would be driven to 
such distress in paying this sum as it had never 
before experienced.” 

And strange to tell— these bug-bears had the 
desired effect on many members of the House 
of Commons. A large portion of them became 
about as servile as the members of our Congress, 
while submitting to the Athertonian handeuff. 

I hope that none of my readers will 
will fail to notice the wonderful identity between 
what was said by the British Anti-Abolitionists 
fifty years ago, and our Anti-Abolitionists of 
the present time. 


The motion was for future discussion. But 
another measure had previously been carried to 
regulate the slave trade. Even this met with 
opposition. Lord Chancellor ‘Thurlow—alas 
for the Chancellor! ‘pronounced a bitter and 
vehement oration against the bill. He said 
it was full of inconsistency and nonsense from 
beginning toend. ‘The French had lately  of- 
fered premiums for the encouragement of this 
trade. ‘They werea politic people and the 
presumption was that we were doing politically 
wrong in abendoning it.’’ “It was unjust, that 
this sudden fit of philanthropy, which was but 


public mind, and to become the occasion of 
bringing men to the metropolis, with tears in 
their eyes, and horror in their countenances to 
deprecate the ruin of their property which they 
had embarked on the faith of Parliament.” 


While the Committee were much embarrass- 
edto procure evidence of facts—the slavery 
men, with their wealth, power and influence 
had no difficulty in accumulating, before the 
Privy Council, an enormous mass of falsehood 

They made out on paper, that the trade was ac- 
tually a blessing. ‘Ifence,” says Clarkson, 
‘in all the higher circles, some of which I 
sometimes used to frequent, I had the mortifica- 
tion to hear of nothing but Liverpool evidence, 
of ourown credulity, and of the impositions 
which had been practiced upon us.’ ~~ But the 
refuges of lies were finally swept away—the 
horrible traffic was revealed in its naked deformity 
—it was abolished under the force of public 
Opinion; as British slavery has since been, so 
far as British power can go. And so it will be 
in America. Public opinion will be righted.— 
Southern conscience will waken, or farewell to 
the principles of Seventy Six. 








FREE & SLAVE STATES, 


It has often been remarked, that whatever 
the system of policy adopted by the General 


held to intimidate the government [rom effecting 


It could not be withheld. But what would be | 


a few days old, should be allowed to disturb the } 





a 
REASONABLE, mer 
Dr. Cartwrig ; 
ght, who has been addressin 


from Natchez a series of letters, 


to the } 
Winans, tev. Mr, 


designed to prove the divinity of s] 
very, Says in his 7th letter— : * 
“It was this instinct in the negro’s (Canagp’ 
nature,) that enable the South to send va ig 
ny more warriors into the field, than the Nort} . 
4 l. 
The Northern men may be equa’, 


but while they are battling for eithe 
ies may be suflering,—their hired 


» brave and Patriotic 

. J 
T country, their fam, 
Servants ma 


or prove treacherous. W here : Y desery 
&en ‘4 «© , crema, the Slavetolders,” 

We will fill out the sentence—“relieved fro 
om 


the necessity of labor, may turn out en Masse 
the battle field, leaving their families to : 
tected and provided for by the slaves, w 
fond of their peck of corn a week, 
stocks, chains and thumbscrew 


be pro- 
ho are go 
of Whips, 
Ss, of ci 
hard for no pay, of being treated in asenee 
like beasts, that there is not the slightest danger 
they will run away, or prove treacherous, 

We need not say, that the assertion of this 
slaveholder is a Munchausen story. he free 
states furnished the  yreat majority of soldiers 
both during the revolution and late war. 





’ CHIVALRY, 

Messss Weller and Arnold in the House of 
Representatives lately had some sparring. 
Weller insulted Arnoi:!, in the House, and Ar. 
nold the next day, came out in the Intelligencer 
stating that his rule was never to notice an in- 
sult, except out of doors, and styling Weller, 
a skunk! 

Wise and Stanly too have had a quarrel,— 
Coming from a race course, Stanly’s horse jos- 
tled Wise, and Wise’s cane broke over Stan- 
ly’s head~-whereupon at the epithets customary 
among redoubtable knights on such occasions 





were exchanged—and a duel was meditated,— 
Stanly left Washington to prepare—Wise staid 
and was nabbed by the sheriff, and bound in 
the sum of three thousand dollars not to fight 
Stanly in the District, or go out of it to fight 
him. Since then a peaceful settlement has ta- 
ken place, Stanly apologidggg, we presume, for 
his horse, and Wise, for his cane, and both for 
their gentlemanly epithets. 

The gallant gentlemen are undoubtedly high- 
ly gratified atthe sensation their chivalrous do- 
ings have excited in the public mind. The 
press throughout the country has given them 
a very extended notice, and as notoriety in this 
way is all that either of them can hope for, they 
may be tempted to get up another jostling and 
eane-breaking match. 


— 


METHODIST PROTESTANT GENERRL 
CONFERENCE. 


Itis understood that this Conference at its 
that slavery in all cases is nota sin against God, 
but under certain circumstances should be dis- 
countenanced ia the church. As if they had 
resolved, that robbery in all cases was not 
asin against God, but under certain cireum- 
stances it should be discountenanced in the 
churech—where for instance, it could not dam- 
age the pecuniary interests of the robber. Or 
again—that men had not in all cases a right to 
liberty, the authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence being mistaken on that point—but un- 
der certain circumstances it was right to hold 
them as slaves in the church! 


We believe that some of the members of this 
church anticipate great good to the country and 
the world, from its extension. Aye—some of 
the enlightened members of that Conference 
urged the impropriety of taking any ground 
against slavery, lest it should strangle the 
infant Hereules—that is, this promising 
young church. If the above is a fair specimen 
of the morality it is to inculcate, the sooner it 
is strangled, the better, ‘I'he world won't miss 
it. 

We are humbled, that a body of grave men, 
professing 10 representchristianity, should have 





Government, the free states uniformly advance 
in population and wealth, while the slavehol- 
ding, as uniformly lag behind. We are al] 
aware that this is one reason of the instability 
of national policy—the Slave Power striving by 
experiments to make up for the losses growing 
out of its ruinous system of labor. ‘Ten years 
ago, frightful pictures were drawn of the con- 
dition of the South. Industry was paralysed— 
fields were left desolate—houses were going to 





One would have thought, con- 


it 
was 


But there 
“Others, whose livehood or promotion, 


occasions.” Having travelled upwards of six- 


On the 19th of March 1789 Mr. Wilberforce 
moved in the Commons totake the slave-trade 
into consideration on the 23d of next April.— 
(A motion had been made by Mr. Pitt the 
preceding year—Mr, Wilberforce being ill.)— 
“This motion seemed to be the signal for the 
planters, merchants, and other interested per- 
sons to begin a furious opposition. Meetings 
were accordingly called by advertisement. At 
these meetings, much warmth and virulence 
were manifested in debate, and propositions 
breathing a spirit of anger, were adopted. It 
was suggested then in the vehemence of pas- 
sion, that the Islands could exist independently of 





the bill a blank. 





the mother country; nor were even threats with- 


ruin—towns were depopulated—the whole 
South was becoming impoverished—and the 
mischief then was attributed to a high tariff.— 
Well, the compromise tariff was framed—the 
free trade principle, under certain modifications, 
adopted. What has been the result? Has the 
South been the gainer? Have her population 
and resources increased, with the rapidity, that 
was anticipated? Let the census answer. Let 
the universal bankruptey of the South answer. 
Let the diminished trade of the South answer. 
Let the depressed price of cotton answer. 

Mr. Calhoun, in reply to remarks lately 
made in the Senate, touching this point, admit- 
ted that South Carolina was suffering under 
great pecuniary and commercial embarrass- 
ments; but he ascribed this condition to short 
crops, a destructive fire in Charleston, loss sus- 
tained by the insolvency of the United States 
bank, expenditures on an impracticable rail- 
road project, and the derangement of the cur- 
rency in the neighboring states. And have not 
the free states suffered from short crops, and 
wasteful expenditures, and broken banks, and 
destructive fires? Remember for instance the 
terrible fire in New York, some years since: 
and yet, these disasters have not in the slightest 
degree checked their progress, while South 
Carolina is standing still—her population of 
whites having increased but two thousand in 
ten years, and her exports being on the de- 
crease ! 

But one explanation can be given of this star- 
tling fact—and that, even Mr. Calhoun may 
be prepared to admit, ere ten years more pass 





away. 


themselves to be led to so Jame and 
impotent a conclusion. Many of those who 
supported the resolution we know. ‘They are, 
in most respects, upright, intelligent men—and, 
with few exceptions, sincerely opposed to 
slavery—but, they have been brought up 
under that system of policy, the first principle 
of which is, to compromise the truth, for the 
sake of union among brethren. And what sub- 
stantial good can be effected by a christian un- 
ion, which arrays its influence in support of a 
monstrous Falsehood? ‘The Methodist Protes- 
tant church, with all the influence it possesses, 
North and South, is, by the terms of this com- 
promise resolution, arrayed in support of the 
whole slave system. For what avails it to say 
that under certain circumstances, it is to be dis 
countenanced in the church? Was the con- 
ference sincere when it passed this resolu- 
tion? What did it mean? What circumstan- 
ces? Why did it not point out the circumstan- 
ces, under which slavery was to be discounte- 
nanced? And who is authorized to carry out 
this discountenancing policy? Whose busi- 
ness is it, to decide on the circurnstances _ 
Why did it not come out frankly and -declare, 
what alone the resolution must mean—that, un- 
der whatever circumstances any members of the 
Methodist Protestant church might choose to 
hold slaves, those are precisely the circumstan- 
ces, in which slavery is not a sin against God. 


suffered 


THE EFFECTs OF A DIVINE INSTI- 
TUTION. 

Rev. Alexander McCaine, a preacher of the 
Methodist Protestant church, and one of the re- 
formers who took the ground of equal rights 
tyranny of the Meth- 





against the ecclesiastical 
odist Episcopal church, made a speech at the. 
late session of the General Conference of his 
church in Baltimore, in support of the divinity of 
slavery. Slavery he defined to be, holding 
men as property; and there were three 
ways in which man might become property— 
Conquest, cupipity, crime. All these ways of 
reducing men to property God had sanctioned. 
In support of this, he cited the 20th and 21st 
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late session in Baltimore passed a_ resolution, all 
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chapters of Exodus—and declared that ‘the 
man servant and maid servant are equally prop- 
erty with the ox and the ass.’’? Abolitionists 
were breaking the ten commendments—*they 
coveted our men-servants and maid-servants— 
they wanted to take from us our property.” 

And for the sake of maintaining christian 
fellowship with men thus guilty of libelling 

God, the conservative anti-slavery members of 
the General Conference, were willing to vote 
that slavery was not ‘‘in all cases a sin against 
God.” 

Mr. McCaine, be it understood, is one of the 
first men in his church. 

Let us see the operation of this divine system 
upon the rights of free men. 

During the discussions in the conference, this 
same man undertook to read one of the memori- 
als from the North on the subject of slavery.— 
Judge Hopper immediately ‘rose and said, he 
felt it his duty to inform Bro. McCaine, that the 
Jaws of Maryland would not permit the reading 
of that paper under the penalty of f2velve years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary !!” 

Mr. McCaine then took the journals of the 
New York and New Jersey conferences, beg- 
ging permission to read from them extracts on 
the subject of slavery. Judge Hopper whis- 
pered in his ear--and Mr. McCaine remarked, 
“] am advised by the brother not to read it, if it 
isof the character of the memorial, for I shall 
certainly endanger my person in so doing; and 
IJove liberty too well to be put in the stone 
jug tid 

‘This divine system, then, Mr. McCaine, gags 
freemen, as wellas whips slaves—does it?— 
God is the author of gags, as well as thumb- 
.serews, is He? 

Such is the degrading vassalage to which Mr. 
Mc Caine’s divine institution has reduced him 
—and his brethren. 














ACTION=-ACTION. 

We are going ahead in Cincinnati. Signers 
to the Liberty rolls are multiplying every day. 

To-morrow evening, at 72 o’clock P. M., a 
meeting will be held at Mt. Pleasant, Hamilton 
county, at which addresses will be delivered on 
the objects and principles of the Liberty Party. 

At Delhi a similar meeting is also to be held. 
We are not yet advised as to the time. 

We are pleased in being able to announce, 
that Mr. Morris will sooa take the field. 
With such men as King, Lewis, Morris, 
and Chase, for operators, the whole State will 
soon be aroused. 

Dr. Brisbane lately went out on a short ex- 
cursion, and delivered several addresses to in- 
teresting audiences. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings of 
the 18th and 19th ult., at Troy, he spoke to 
large assemblages in the Methodist church; on 
Friday morning,at the Baptist church,near Cass, 
in the same county; Friday eve., at Cass, in the 
Methodist meeting house; Saturday morning, 
in the Baptist church, about ten miles from 
Troy, to a very good audience; and in the eve- 
ning, in the Methodist church, 4 miles from 
Piqua. Sunday afternoon, he lectured on slave- 
ry in the Methodist church in ‘Troy; and Mon- 
day evening, at Piqua, in the Baptist church. 
While in Troy, there was an anti-‘Temperance 
mob. Certain mobocrats had been fined, and 
imprisoned for egging 2 Temperance lecturer. 
Their friends assembled from all the region 
round about, with scythes, guns, &c., for the 
purpose of rescuing them, but Temperance isa 
little too respectable to be treated in this way, 
and so the sheriff and military turned out in 
sufficient force, to disperse the rabble. 

While the Docior was in Troy, a Liberty 
Roll was started, and from 20 to 30 signers soon 
obtained. ‘They were to meet the day after 
Dr. Brisbane left, when further accessions were 
expected. 





OBSERVATORY. 

A society has recently been organized iv 
Cincinnati, called the Cincinnati Astronomical 
Society, the object of which is, to furnish the 
city with an observatory and astronomical appa- 
ratus, adequate in all respects to the wants of 
science. Itis estimated, we believe, that some 
seven or eight thousand dollars will be necessa- 
ty for this purpose—of this about $6,000 have 
been already subscribed in shares of $25. 
This is highly creditable to the scientific taste 
of the people of Cincinnati, and to the tact and 
zeal of Professor Mitchell, with whom the 
movement originated, and by whom chiefly it 
has been carried on. 
A SOFT ANSWER. 

We cannot but admire the address with which 
Captain Duffey of the Columbus Freeman man- 
ages his opponents. Coming out as he did from 
the Whig party, and battling manfully for Hu- 
man rights, his old friends, many of them, lifted 
up the heel againsthim. But the captain is in- 
vincible. He knows the omnipotence of a ‘soft 
answer.” ‘The following is a specimen of his 
style of defence. 


‘Although it was once said by our friend of the Clin- 
ton Republican, that he had never found any article in 
the Freeman werth extracting, we have now the pleas- 
Ure to extract an article from the Republican which we 
deem deserving a place in the Freeman, he senti- 
ments contained in the following are worthy of an in- 
dependent conductor of a Whig press,and are such as we 
are happy tosee are becoming more frequently express: 

in tha col of independent Whig papers. We 
hope our young contemporary will suffer nothing in his 
own feelings, or in the estimation of his friends, in con- 
Sequence of this sincere and voluntary tribute from a 
man who has himself been denounced as a‘‘black ban- 
ner piratical abolitionist,” for saying nothing more than 
18 contained in the annexed extract $ 


Hon, J. R. Giddings. 


“This gentleman, who was censured by a majority of 
the members of Congress who uphold slavery, and 
Tereholding members who infringe upon the rights and 

berties of the people, and who resigned his seat in con- 
Sequence thereof, has been elected by a decisive majority 
a majority that will speak in a language not to be mis- 
understood by those who trampled all law nuder foot 
and exercised 4 power not guarantied by the constitu. 
tion of the United States, His majority is 3,320, 

“Although the leading locofocos in the district con- 

ned Congress in the most violent terms. for the in- 
sult offered their representative, yet they had the mean- 
re to oppose the faithful Giddings, But, alas! their 
efeat, How disgraceful, We therefore, place every 





man who voted for Edwards as a friend of slavery, and 
as an enemy to those priviliges and immunities bequeath- 
rd us by the patriots of the revolution.’ 











A NEW PAPER. 
In spite of hard times, new papers spring 
into life, and old ones enlarge themselves. 
The Bangor Gazette, is a political paper just 

















started at Bangor, Maine. It is a handsome 
sheet, and well edited. It sustains the politics 
of the Liberty party. 

The American Citizen has lately been en- 
larged to mammoth size. It advocates the 
Liberty party. 

The Youth’s Emancipator is a little anti-sla- 
very paper, designed for youth, published 
at Oberlin, monthly, at 25cts. ayear. Itis con- 
ducted exclusively by youth. 





WESTERN RESERVE LIBERTY CONVEN- 
TION, 

A Western Reserve Liberty Convention met 
at Chardon, Geauga co., ‘Tuesday, 17th of 
May. Q.F. Atkins presided; and we rejoice 
to see thatan old friend, not long since an 
opponent of the Liberty party action, we mean 
L. L. Rice, former editor of the Painesville 
Telegraph, was secretary of the Convention. 

The most decided ground, the Reserve _Cab- 
inet says, wastaken in favor of the Liberty 
party, and of the repudiation of all connection 
with the previously existing parties. ‘Thus 
one by one, we see the old antagonists of inde- 
pendent political action, changing their posi- 
tion. 

How much better it would be, if the editor 
of the Xenia Free Press would do the same 
thing, instead of carping atthe movements of 
such men as Judge King, Edward Wade, Sal- 
mon P, Chase, &c—and publishing anonymous 
communications, abusing the editor of this pa- 
per as sanctimonius, hypocritical, &c. &c. 

‘The Liberty men on the Reserve are active. 
They adjourned to meet as follows: at Paines- 
ville, June Ist, at Ravenna, June 8th, and at 


The Importation law of Virginia, enacted 
against New York, turns out a very harmless 
affair after all. The ‘closest wisdom of the 
wise,” as the Richmond Whig has it, is no 
match for Yankee cunning. 

With a view to meet the costs and charges 
under that law, says the Whig, the Captain in- 
creases his freight. Ina case reported, the in- 
creased freight exceeded the fees &c. some ten 
or twelve dollars: giving a gain to the Captain at 
the expense of the owner of the produce, who in 
making his purchases, will take this item into 
consideration, and give the planter less by its 
amount, than he would otherwise have done. 
Thus Virginia taxes herself for the special ben- 
efit of the Yorkers. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The following excellent resolutions, were in- 
troduced by Lewis ‘Tappan, at the late Anniver- 
sary of the American Anti-slavery Society, and 
passed unanimously. We find them in the 
Journal of Commerce: 


Resolved, 1. That our thanks are especially due to 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who amidst the 
difference of views and feeling among the advocates of 
Human Liberty and the friends of the immediate aboli- 
tion of Slavery in this country, and the fluctuations in 
the moral, religious, and political aspects of the cause, is 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,’—for His 
providential interpositions in behalf of su fering human- 
ity, from time to time, which fill us with admiration and 
gratitude, and inspire us with hope and faith in the 
prosecution of the blessed cause in which we are_per- 
mitted to bear a part, 

2. That the occurrences of the past year in Europe 
and America, in relation to Slavery and the Slave-trade, 
notwithstanding the steady opposition of the advocates 
and supporters of Slavery, and the indifference, inac- 
tion, or opposition of religious and political men, clear- 
ly evince that the cause of Human Rights is steadily ad- 
vancing, and that the day is not distant when every yoke 
will be broken, and the oppressed go free. 

3. That the noble stand of John Quincy Adams, 
in defence of the right of petitton—of the Hon. Joshua 
R. Giddings, in support of the Common Law, the Rights 
of man and political justice—of Governor Seward, in the 
maintenance of State Rights—and of the independent 
jurists and patriotic men in Congress and State Legis- 
latures,—justly entitle those civilians, statesmen, and 
patriots, to the gratitude and confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, and the thanks of the friends of Liberty 
throughout the world, 

4, That the thanks of the friends of Humanity and 
Liberty are due to the eloquent and gifted men and wo- 
men, who, by their pens and tongues have portrayed the 
wrongs of the enslaved, and the blessings of liberty; 
who have vindicated the rights of the bond, the fugitive 
and the free; and have thus infused into the literature 
of the day the principles of freedom, humanity and _jus- 
tice. 

5. That those ministers of the gospel, and missiona- 
ries of the cross, and those churches of the Zord Jesus 
Christ; of different denominations, who have, in oppo- 
sition to a time-serving ecclesiastical policy and hardness 
of heart against the claims of suffering humanity, open- 
ly and fearlessly proclaimed the law of the living God 
and the claims of their fellow men, with reference to 
the crying sins of slavery and prejudice against color, 
which pollute the sanctuary, dishonor religion, and dis- 
grace the nation—are entitled to the warmest sympa- 
thy and the thanks cf their fellow christians, as they 
have,we doubt not, received the approving smile of that 
Savior who came to preachthe gospel to the poor—to 
heal the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives—and to set at liberty them that are bruised, 


6. That we have witnessed with delight and admira- 
tion the able, untiring, and influential labors of our 
brethren, in Great Britain, France, and other countries, 
to effect the downfall of slavery throughout the 
world; that we tender to them our zealous and hearty co- 
operation until the triumph of freedom over oppression 
and liberty over slavery shall be complete and universal; 
and that when the time arrives for another conference, 
of delegates to consult upon the great topics connected 
with the enslavement and emancipation of our fellow 
men,we trust,that a full representation will go from this 
country to a meet their brethren from various countriesin 
London, 





7. That we deeply sympathise with the down-trod- 
den and oppressed in our own and other lands, and 
with our colored fellow citizens who are nominally free, 
and that we pledge to them our sympathy, prayers, and 
untiring efforts, until slavery and prejudice rare banish- 
ed from the church, and from the land. 


8. That we deprecate all legislative, judicial, and in- 
dividual acts which obstruct the efforts of our fellow 
men in flying from the house of bondage, and that we will 
cordially afford them all that protection, hospitality, and 
aid that the Bible and the dictates of reason and human- 
ity justify and require at our hands. 


9. That with unabated attachment to the Anti-sla- 
very cause—to the soundness of Abolition principles— 
to the right of Petition—to impartial legislation—to the 
liberty of the press;—with unwaverlng-faith in the prom- 
ises of God, the triumph of free principles, and the 
tights of man;—with increased detestation of the iniqui- 
ty of the slave trade, and the privations and sufferings 
of the slaves,—we recommend to all practical friends of 
impartial and holy liberty throughout the land, to re- 
double their zeal, their contributions, their petitions, 
their prayers, their agencies, that the tottering edifice of 


Slavery may speedily fall,and the triumphs of liberty 
be complete in our land and throughout the world. 


10. That neither the country nor the cause of hu- 
manity has anything to hope from political parties which 
vie with each other in making the lowest obeisance to the 
slave power; and that we rejoice atthe constantly in- 
creasing numbers of those who are breaking away from 
the engagements of those parties, and using their polit- 
cal power for the accomplishment of the one great thing 
iwhich our country most needs—the raising up of justice 
now fallen in our streets, 


THE SLAVEHOLDERS, CALLING FOR 
YANKEE HELP. 
BY LUTHER BROWN. 


Though your petitions can’t be heard, 
Still you must lend a helping hand, 
To drive old freedom far away 
From this slaveholding land. 


What though you are a servile race, 
Forever delving in the earth, 

Like slaves, to earn your daily bread; 
And we of higher birth. 


Yet still we govern you so well, 

That vou some sratitude should show; 
And sure to save our property: 

Your blood will freely flow. 


Come, then, ye yankees, young and old, 
Come rally now and make a stand, 
Or slavery soon will cease to be 
A blessing to our land. 


For old John Bull, so bold has grown, 
He has refused to pay 

For negroes who have freed themselves; 
Or who have run away.* 


The Creole men are all set free, 

Nor will he lend a helping hand, 
To catch them or to bring them back 
To this most happy land. 


O, gird then, gird your armor on! 

What if the spade and plough lie still; 
Tell John Bull plainly to his face, 

That he must do our will, 


He must bring back the Creole men, 
For we have proof as clear as day, 

That John Bull’s servants knew full well 
When ours went away. 


What right has he or any man, 
To publish to the world around, 

Truths which in our Declaration, 
Are always to be found. 


O, come then, come, and make a stand— 
For slavery let us bravely fight, 

Or every negro in the land, 
Will soon assert his right, 


Watch freedom then, and guard it well, 
So that it ne’er may grow or spread; 
Or colored men will soon be free 
And slavery lie dead. 
Trumbull co. Ohio. 





* T take it for granted that Great Britain will not pay 
forthe Creole men. Slaves, there were none aboard, 
unless the crew of the Creole were slaves to Madison 
Washington, and if they were, then the slaves of the 
Creole were liberated by British law, and if any one has 
reason to complain, it is Madison Washington and his 
acsociatcs: they hold those men hy the same law that all 
slaves are held by, to wit: the law of force. 


eens ——-—————— =~ 





D. A. Rosertson—has been engaged as as- 
sistant editor of the Enquirer ef this city. Mr. 
Robertson was formerly editor of the Cincinna- 
ti Elevator, an excellent paper, which failed for 
want of sufficient patronage. 








ec>> Sucar From corn.—On our fourth 
page is part ofa very interesting article from 
the New Gennessee Farmer, on Sugar from 
Corn. The rest will be given in our next num- 
ber. Itis full of interest to the farmer. 

ec Our Washington Correspondent was 
mistaken in saying that the democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate sustain the chartists of Rhode 
Island. ‘Ihe majority of them have sustained 
Mr. Allen’s resolutions in favor of a Republi- 
ean form of Government. 





Miami County. 

A friend, lately writing from Miami county, 
says— 

There is a large number of professed aboli- 
tionists in this county, whose talents and influ- 
ence might, and should contribute much to the 
advancement of our cause, and to the hastening 
of our country’s anticipated jubilee. But most 
certainly they have been too inactive. Look 
at the beautiful and growing town of ‘Troy.— 
Look at her large number of intelligent citizens, 
who are there known as thorough abolitionists. 
Troy ought to have a large and an efficient anti- 
slavery organization, and she might have it too, 
if she would.” 

So we think. Our friend is doubtless less 
disposed to blame the supineness of his neigh- 
bors since the late visitof Dr. Brisbane. 





It is evident, that what they have needed here- 
tofore, has been organization. No matter how 
ardent the zeal of individuals, unless they unite 
on some plan of action, they will be apt to ac- 
complish little, and the fire will soon go out.— 
We are glad that they organized after Dr. Bris- 
bane’s address. Let them go ahead now.— 
There is no reward for the sluggish. 





Greene County. 

A valued friend, writing from Greene coun- 
ty, after specifying several reasons, for the apa- 
thy of anti-slavery men in that section, says— 

‘But this forms no excuse for the supineness 
and indifference we have exhibited. We 
should have held a Liberty Convention before 
this time, but all I have spoken to on the sub- 
ject, object that we are too few in number to 
effect any thing, and too unpopular to expect 
any addition. ‘This is not my opinion. I feel 
assured there is a secret and almost impercepti- 
ble, but very great change going on in this 
county, not only in favor of abolition, but also 
in favora new political party, and all that is 
wanting, is for some one to take the lead.’ 

Don’t wait for this—don’t wait for speakers, 
or for your press to come right. ‘Take hold 
yourself; go around with a Liberty roll, and see 
how many names you can get down. You will 
get more than you expect. Such has been our 
experience in Cincinnati. We must not exagge- 
rate our difficulties, or our unpopularity. 





If our friends in Greene county will get up a 





Liberty Convention, some time in June, after 
our Anniversary, we think we can promise them 
some speakers from Cincinnati: 





OLD AND NEW. 
Are there not speculations afloat somewhere 
in the philosophical world—that after some cer- 
tain period greater or less, all things will come 


round again, just as they were? You know 


that certain fashions have their eyeles—whether 
regular or not, Lam not chronologist enough 


to know. I have seen some peaked toed shves 


lately, and I remember well how ‘such things 
used to pinch my boyish toes. 

And why should not opinions and tenets, and 
party creeds have their cycles too? You are 
aware of the sameness of certain matters of this 
sort, now and of old time. Will you permit 
me to furnish a few instances? ‘They are not 
all new to you, but they may be to some of 
your readers, 

Let me begin with the apologue of Dr. 
Franklin, which made some stir, and caused 
no little research among the literati about fifty 
years ago. ‘I'he attentive reader cannot but be 
struck with certain curious coincidences. 


On the Slave Trade. 
BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


“Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr. Jack- 
son in Congress, against meddling in the afluirs of 
slavery, or attempting to mend the condition of slaves, it 
put me in mind of a similar speech, made about one 
hundred years since, by Sidi Mahomet Ibrahim, a 
meinber of the divan of Algiers, which may be seen in 
Martin’s account of his consulship, 1687. It was 
against granting the petition of the sect called Lika, or 
Purists, who prayed for the abolition of piracy and 
slavery, as being unjust—Mr. Jackson does not quote it: 
perhaps he has not seen it. If, therefore, some of its 
reasonings are to be found in his eloquent specch, it may 
show that men’s interests operate, and are operated on 
with surprising similarity, in all countries and climates, 
whenever they are under similar circumstances. ‘The 
African speech, as translated, is as follows. 

‘Alla Bishmillah, &c., God is great and Mahomet is 
his prophet.’ ; 

‘Have these Erika considered the consequences of 
granting their petition? If we cease our cruises against 
the Christians, how shall we be furnished with the com- 
modities their countries produce, and which are so ne- 
cessary for us? If we forbear to make slaves of their 
people, who, in this hot climate, are to cultivate our 
lands? Who are to perform the common labors of our 
city, and of families? Must we not then be our own 
slaves? And is there not more favor due to us Mussle- 
men than to those Christian dogs? We have now above 
fifty thousand slaves in and near Algiers, This num- 
ber, if not kept up by fresh supplies, will soon diminish, 
and be gradually annihilated. If then, we cease taking 
and plundering the infidel’s ships, and making slaves of 
the seamen and passengers, our lands will become of no 
value, for wantof cultivation; the rents of the houses in 
the city will sink one half; and the revenues of the 
government arising from the share of prizes, must be to- 
tally destroyed. And for what?’ To gratify the whims 
of a whimsical sect, who would have us not only forbear 
making more slaves, but even manumit those we have. 
But who is to INDEMNIFY THEIR MASTERS for 
the loss? Will the State doit? Is our treasury suffi- 
cient? Will the Erikado it!) Can they doit? Or 
would they, to do what they think justice to the slaves, 
do a greater injustice to the owners? And if we set our 
slaves free what is to be done with them? Few of them 
will return to their native countries; they know too well 
the greater hardships they must there be subject to, 
They will not embrace our holy religion; they will not 
adopt.our manaers; vur people will not pollute themselves 
by intermarrying with them. Must we maintain them 
as beggars in our streets; or suffer our properties to be 
the prey of their pillage? For men accustomed to 
slavery will not work for a livelihood when not compelled. 
And what is there so pitiable in their present condition? 
Were they not slaves in their own countries? Are not 
Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states, govern- 
ed by despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, 
without exceptiun? Even England treats her sailors as 
slaves; for they are, whenever the Government pleases, 
seized and contined in ships of war, condemned not only 
to work, but to fight for small wages, or a mere subsist- 
ence, not better than our slaves are allowed by us, Is 
their condition then made worse by their falling into our 
hands? No: they have only exchanged one slavery for 
another; and I may say a better, for here they are bro’t 
into a land where the sun of Islamism gives forth its 
light, and shines in full splendor, and they have an op- 
portunity of making themselves acquainted with the true 
doctrine,and thereby saveing their immortal souls. Those 
remaining at home have not that happiness, Sending 
the slaves home, then, would be sending them out of 
light into darkness, 

‘T repeat the question, what is to be done with them? 
I have heard it suggested, that they may be planted in 
the wilderness, where there is a plenty of land for them 
to subsist on, and where they may flourish asa fiee state. 
But they are, I doubt, too little disposed to labor withvut 
compulsion, as well as too ignorant to establish good 
government; and the wild Arabs would soon molest and 
destroy, or again enslave them. While serving us, we 
take care to provide them with every thing; and they are 
treated with humanity, T'he laborers in their own 
countries are, as I am informed, worse fed, lodged and 
clothed, ‘The condition of them 1s therefore already 
mended, and requires no further improvement. Here 
their lives are in safety. They are not liable be im- 
pressed for soldiers, and forced to cut one another's 
Christian throats, as in the wars of their own countries. 
If some of the religious and biguts who now tease us with 
their silly petitions, have ina fit of blind zeal, freed 
their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not humanity, 
that moved them to the action; it was from the conscious 
burden of a load of sins, and hope from the supposed 
merits of so good a work, to be excused from damnation. 
How grossly are they mistaken, imagining slavery to 
be disavowed by the Alcoran! Are not the two pre- 
cepts, to quote no more, ‘Masters, treat your slaves 
with kindness—Slaves, serve your masters with 
cheerfulness and fidelity,’ clear proofs to the contra- 
ryt? Nor can the plundering of infidels be in the sacred 
book forbidden; since it is well known from it, that God 
has given the world, and all that it contains to his faith- 
ful Musslemen, who are to enjoy it, of right, as fast, 
as they conquer it. Let us hear no more of this detestable 
proposition, the manumission of Christian slavee, the 
adoption of which would, by depreciating our lands and 
houses, and thereby depriving so many good citizens of 
their properties, create universal discontent, and provoke 
insurrection, to the endangering of government, and 
producing confusion. I have therefore, no doubt, that 
this wise council will prefer the comfort and happiness of 
a whole nation of true believers, to the whim of a few 
Erika, and dismiss their petition.” 


The result was, as Martin tells us, that the Divan came 
tothis resolution: “That the doctrine, that the plunder- 
ing and enslaving the Christians is unjust, is at best 
problematical: but that it is the interest of this state to 
continue the practice, is clear: therefure,let the petition be 
rejected.” —And it was rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce, in (ie 
minds of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we not 
venture to predict, from this account, that the petitions 
tothe parliament of England for abolishing the slave 
trade, and the debates upon them,will have a similar con- 
clusion, 

HISTORiCUS, 
* March, 23, 1790. 


I have a few more things of like character; 


but let this suffice for the present. 
Seventy Six. 





BUREAU LIBERTY CONVENTION, ILL, 

Agreeably to previous notice, a convention of the cit- 
izens of Bureau county, friendly to the Liberty party, 
met at Princeton, on ‘Tuesday, the 3d of May. 

On motion, Dr. Nathaniel Chamberlain was called to 
the chair, and Elijah Smith was appointed secretary, 

Meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. J, H. 
Dickey. 

The object of the convention being stated by the 
chair, 

On motion, a committee of three were appointed to 
prepare business for the convention. 

On motion, a committee of five were appointed to 
nominate candidates for legislative and county officers— 
such as the friends of equal righis can consistently vote 








for at the next August election, ‘The following nomi- 
nations were made: 
For Representative, Rufus Lumery. 
For Sheriff, J. ‘I’. Holbrook, 
For County Commissioner, Col. Austin Bryant. 
For Coroner, Joe! Doolittle. . 
The nominations were unanimously concurred in, 


The following resolutions were then presented for 
discussion; which, after an interesting and free expres. 
sion of sentiment, were, (with only two exceptions) 
unanimously adopted: 

1, Resolved, ‘That the object of the Liberty party is 
not to destroy or invade the rights, eithe: moral or consti- 
tutional, of any portion of our fellow citizens; but, on 
the other hand, to secure the “inalienable rights” of man 
to all the inhabitants of the United States, among which 
tights are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

2. Resolved, That the signs of the times, tho corrup- 
tions & pro-slaveryism of the two political parties known 
as Whig and Democrat, and their utter failure to secure 
any thing like permanent prosperity to the country, in 
financial or other interests, loudly call for the organiza- 
tion of the Liberty party. 

3. Resolved, That while the slaveholding power main- 
tains its present ascendency in the national councils, the 
industry of the North will, toa great extent, be unre- 
warded, het enterprise paralyzed, and her finances subject 
to sudden and ruinous convulsions. 

4, Resolved, That the diplomatic influence of the na- 
tional government has been shamefully abused and pros- 
tituted for the support of slavery, to the neglect and in- 
jury of free labor. 

5, Resolved, ‘That we view with alarm and indignation 
the aggressions of the slaveholders on the dearest rights 
of freemen; such as the right of petition, of free debate 
and discussion, and the free use of the post-oflice. 

6. Resolved, That the three representatives from this 
state, who voted for the censure of Joshua R. Giddings,a 
member from the 16th congressional district of Obio 
because the said Giddings offered a resolution in perfect 
and known accordance with the constitution, have 
showed themselves enemies and invaders. For uniting 
in this piece of high-handed and impudent injustice, we 
do hereby censure them, and forever disown them as be- 
ing the representatives of our feelings and views. 

7. Resolved, That we owe no apology to the two pro- 
slavery parties for organizing the Liberty party. 

8. Resolved, That we will vote for no man for town: 
precinct, county, state, or national offices, who is nots 
with reasonable assurance, known to be an anti-slavery 
man, and who has not renounced his allegiance to the 
pro-slavery parties of the day, and dissolved his connec- 
tion with them, 

9. Resolved, That the principles of the Liberty party 
are neither new nor ultra, 

10. Resolved, That we recommend the thorough or- 
ganization of the Liverty party through the coun- 
try. 

11. Resolved, ‘That Christians cannot consistently 
pray for good rulers and then vote for wicked ones. 

12. Resolved, ‘That the great thing needed to effect a 
complete revolution in the public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of human rights is the dissemination of truth among 
the people, which we hereby pledge ourselves to do to 
the extent of our ability, 

13, Resolved, That the laws which are based on the 
color of a man’s skin are manifestly unequal, unjust, con- 
trary tothe word of God, absurd, and consequently of 
no moral force or obligation. 

14. Resolved, ‘That the laws of this state in regard to 
the people of color are truly diabolical; that they are an 
invasion of the rights of conscience, a disgrace to our 
state, an outrage on humanity, and a contempt of 
God. 

15, Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with our 
brethren and fellow citizens, Geo. ‘Thompson, James 
Burr, and Alanson Work, who have been sentenced, 
contrary to all law human and divine, to twelve years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary of Missouri. 

16. Resolved, ‘hat we can look to God with confi- 
dence for success in our enterprise. 

On motion, 

17. Resolved, That the proceedings of this convention 
be forwarded to the editors of the Peoria Register, Phi- 
lan thropist, and Genius of Liberty, for publication. 

Closed with prayer by Rev. R. Miller. 

N. CHAMBERLAIN, Charirman. 
E. Sauru, Secretary, 
Princeton, Ill., May 16, 1942. 


From the Friend of Man, 
AN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY ORGANIZED 
SOUTH OF MASON AND_DIXON’S LINE! 


The following letter from our Tennessee correspondent 
is of thrilling interest. ‘The Rubicon is passed! Anti- 
Slavery has obtained a foot-hold on the other—the slave- 
holding side of the line! For along time we have known 
that the spirit of freedom was there—struggling amid the 
monuments of oppression, to gain for itself aform and a 
name. Here we have it—a precious germ—the Girard 
Valley Anti-Slavery Society. This feeble bond, gather- 
ed amid the hosts of oppression, shall yct prove victorious, 
through the might of holy principle. In_ this first modern 
Anti-Slavery organization in a slave State, will be found 
a living germ that shallyet propagate itself throughout 
the South, 


Will ye despise the acorn, 
Just thrusting out its shoot, 
Ye giants of the forest, 
That strike the deepest root! 


Of what is small, but living, 
God makes himself the nurse; 

While “Onward,” cry the voices 
Of all the Universe.” 

Jonesboro Tenn., April 27, 1842. 

Dr. Hoven—I am happy to inform you that I have 
so far recovered my health, as to be able to write te you 
again. I did not attend our late meting at Ramsboro, but 
have been furnished with the proceedings of the meeting 
by our worthy friend Mr. They are as follows: 





Anti-Slavery Mceting at Ramsboro, Teun. 


According to previous appointment, a large number of 
our citizens met at Ramsboro, on Friday, the Ist inst., 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety 
of abolishing slavery in East Tennessee. 

The meeting was called to order by the appointment 
of Richard Chester to preside, and Jefferson Kenny, See- 
retary. 

The Chairman addressed the meeting some 35 min- 
utes on the all-absorbing subject of anti-slavery in the 
United States, and particularly in East Tennessee. He 
then submitted the following resolutions which had been 
drawn up by some friends previous to the meeting, all of 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘hat this society shall be called, the Ger- 
ard Valley Anti-Slavery Society 

Resolved, ‘That in no instance will we encourage sla- 
very, nor will we encourage any man in business who is 
himself a slaveholder. 

Resolved, That we believe slaveholding to be a sin, 
and ought to be abolished forthwith. 

Resolved, That we belicve it to be the duty of every 
Christian to use all proper efforts to remove the sin of 
slaveholding from our beloved country, and to extend the 
hand of fellowship to the slaveholder is to justify man- 
stealinng and other abominable crimes. 

Resolved, That this Society clect a Secretary annually 
for the purpose of registering the proceedings of each and 
every meeting--also, that a book be furnished the Sec- 
retary for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and forwarded 
lu the papers published in East 7'ennessec, (and all oth. 
ers friendly to the cause, ) for publication. 

After the adoption of the foregoing resolutions, Mr. 
Jeffreys arose and addressed the meeting for some 
time, producing a wonderful effect on on the assem- 
bly. Several persons who had come to the meeting 
for the sole purpose of raising a disturbance, and if 
possible Jpreventing our friends from attending to the du- 
ties of the day, joined the Society, I can assure our 
friends atthe North and East, that our cause is on- 
ward and upward, ‘ne friends of the slave at this 
end of the State are using all honorable means to pro- 
mote the interests of the unfortunate African race. 

Our next meeting will be held at Ruckerville, 5 miles 
west of this place,(Jonesboro,) on the 26th of May next. 
At which time we anticipate a general meeting of all our 
friends in East Zennessee, and I hope to be able to at- 

ime in person. 
tend at that time in p' Your friend, &e. 

By the above it will be clearly seen, that a breach has 
been made in the wall! It will soon be found that the 
forces within the castle are divided and at variance 
among themselves. 7'he advancing hosts of freedom 
with a shout will soon push the advantage gained, in 
all directions! Hold on, and hold out to the end! ‘7'hat 
is the word! Let it pass all along the line! 





STATE MEETING. 
The Indiana State Wesleyan Anti-Siavery Society 
will hold its first anniversary in Centerville, Wayne co. 
Ja, on the last Thursday in May next, at eleven o'clock 
A. M.; the friends of the cause and of the church through- 
out the state and adjoining statesare solicited to attend. 


Brothers Lewis and Boucher from Ohio are expected 
to attend, 


Joun A. Moorman, See. 
The Freeman, rhilanthropis f : 
ye Freeman, Failanthropist and Wayne co, Recor- 
der will please copy the above, 


NOTICE. 

; The sceond anniversary of the “Ohio Ladies’ Educa- 
tion Society for the education of free people of color” 
wiil be held in Mt. Vernon, Knox county, on the 7th 
of June next. It is earnestly hoped that the meeting 
will be fully attended and that auxiliary societies will as 
far as possible be represented by their delegates. Inter- 
esting addrasses are expected.—We trast that anti-slavery 
women in the State who feel an interest in the suc- 
cess of the great work in which we are engaged will 
make sacrifices if necessary to attend this important 
meeting. ‘The exercises will be so arranged that those 
who are in attendance at our anniversary can be present 
if they desire during most of the sessions of the Ohio 
State Anti-Slavery Society (which is to assemble in 
the same town on the same day with the Ladies So- 
ciety.” 


In behalf of the Ex, Com. 
MARY A. BLANCHARD, Sec’y. 








WILLIAM BIRNEY, 


Attorney at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, will give prompt 
and faithful attention to the collection of claims in Ohio, 
and the Southeastern part of Indiana; and to all profes- 
sional business entrusted to his care. 

Office, on Court street 3 doors West of Main. 

Emancipator will please copy for one year and charge 
this office. 


FREE LABOR DRY GOODs. 
At Wholesale and Retail, 


Calicoes, small and large figures; 4-4, 5-4 and 5-4 un- 
bleached Muslins; do. do. do. bleached Muslins; super 
Manchester Ginghams, 3-4 and 4-4 colored Muslins; 7-8 
and 4-4 Bed Tickings; Canton Flannel, bleached and un- 
bleached; Cotton Laps and Wadding, low price; bleach- 
ed and unbleached and colored Knitting Cotton; Cotton 
Yarn; Manchester Stripe, for men’s wear; Apron Checks 
and Furniture Checks, Also, a full assortment of 
Cloths, Cassimeres, Linen Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Grass Cloth Hdkfs., Mouslin de Laines, and Silks, 


Persons from a distance, (store-keepers in particular,) 
wishing any of the above goods can have them sent, by 
forwarding their orders, and at the lowest prices at which 
they can be afforded, 

N. B.—The above cotton goods are all warranted to be 
free from slave labor, Persons wishing to purchase can 
have full evidence of the fact. 

CHARLES WISE, 
N. W. corner of Arch and Vifth streets. 
Philadelphia, Ist mo., 13th 1842. 


$5,000 Reward! 


The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 
ed to an indefinite length of time, to any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do. 


ap? The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spituing of Blood, diffi- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy extant, entirely free of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the main 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
the community by unprincipled persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure, 


o> Dr. Duncan’s Expectorant remedy is entirely free 
of Opium, and all other violent narcotics, and may be used 
with perfect safety by all under any circumstances. 


(C7 Sold only at No. 77 Sycamore strect, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar. 








Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
Sacganaw Ciry, Micuigan, 


J. G. Birney will also actas Land Agent in the 
Land District in’ which this (Saganaw) co, is, ho will 
make investments for others in lands, pay over fur non- 
residents their taxes, and give information generally to 














persons interested in this part of the country, or desirous 
of becoming immigrants to it, 





Cincinnati Prices Current. 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
June 1, 1812, 


Hogs, over 200 Ibs. 2 25 per cwt 
“under 200 “© 2 00 “« = «& 





Flour, - ° - $3 87 a 4 00 
Wheat - . 85 a 90 
Corn, . ° - 20 25 
Oats, - 25 to 28 
WHOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Ashes— olasses— 

Pearl, Ib. 6 N. O., gall. 22 25 
Pot, “ 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 

Almonds, s. s. 15 18 | Mustard, Ib. 374 

Alum, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 

Becswax, Ib. 25 4d, 6} 

Beans, bush. 374 6d, 54 

Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 5 

Crackers, “ § 6 10 and 20d, 4} 

Candles— Oil— 

Mold, Ib 8 9 Olive, bask, 550 600 
Dipt, “ 74 to 8 Win.st.gal. 125 130 
Sperm“ 40 43 Sum. “ « 120 125 

Coffee— Linseed « 90 95 
Rio, Ib 10a 13 Tan.,pr.b1.2000 25.00 
Havanna, 10 white, “ 1500 18 00 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 16 Wrap’ng,r.1 25 200 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 350 

Chocolate, “ 13 15 | No.2,“ «275 300 

Cheese, “ 5: 7 =| Pepper, Ib. 10 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 4 00 plenty | Pimento, « 8 9 

Cloves, Ib. 374 Provisions-— 

Cordage—— Bacon, 23 3 
Tarred, Ib 10 125 B. hams, 35 4} 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 2! 3 

Copperas, “ 2 3 Shoulders, 3 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 4a 43 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 

Corks, vel., gr, 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 750 8 

Chalk, “ 24 34 Clear,“ 950 1050 

Feathers, 20 a 30 Prime,“ 6 

Fish— Rump, a Chime lb,54 6 


Herring, box, 75 100 
Mac.,1,bl. none 


Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Raisins, m.r.p $1 25 1 50 


No. 2, « 18 50 | Rice, lb, keg, 5 
Neo. 3,“ 4a6 |Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bbl 50 00 | N.Orleans,Ib. 554 
Cod, lb. 64 “ 54 a6 inbls 
Figs, “ 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts, lb. 10 Lump, 13 a 15 
Glass, box-- White Hav’a, 114 124 
Sby 10 825 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 450 475 | Segars— 


Commonth. 50 75 

Melee, “ 20 25 

Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
Saleratus, “ cask 64 keg10 
Salt-- 

Zanesville, bu. 30 


Ginger, race, lb, 125 
ground, “ 124 
Glue, “ 16 20 
Gunpowder— 
Wade's, kg, 550 6 50 
Dupont, “ 700 725 


Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush. 85 90 New York “ 374 
Com, “ 25 T.Island, “ 7y “75 
Oats, “ 31 8. Petre, cr., Ib. 9 10 

Hops, east., Ib. 43 |Shot,bag, 175 200 

Hay, ton, $10 11 Soap, No. 1. 5 to 54 

Hemp, ewt., 5 50 6 00 No. 2, “ 4} 

Indigo-- -| 'Turpentine,gal.75 100 
Carraccas, 1. 1 75 Tallow, Ib. 54 6 
Manilla, “130 150 'T'eas— 

Iron, bar, £ 434 5 Imperial, Ib. 90 85 
Hoop, val 84| Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 

Lead, pig, “ 44 Y. Hyson, “ 75 85 
Bar, “ 54 Souchong, “ 62 70 


Whitedry «10 123 Tin p.3 X,p. 1250 





In oil, keg, 2 00 2 25 block, Ib. 
Red, Ib. 124 15 | Tobacco~ 
Logwoed, Ib. 44 Va Cav., lb. 30 to 35 
Cut, Ib. 35 5] « 12 Lump, 16 
Madder, “ 20 Ky.Mo.l,6tw. 54 9 
utmegs 1 25 1 <0 “No. 2. 5 
Vinegar, gal 12 
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Prom the New Gennessee Farmer, 
Sugar from Indian Corn and Stearine from 
fara. 

We have received from the Commissioners of 
Patents, always on the alert to collect and dif- 
fuse useful information, an Essay on the man- 
vfacturing of suger from corn stalk by Wil- 
liam Webb ef Wilmington, Delaware; and a 
communieation on the subject of Oil and Stear- 
ine from Lard-—in a pamphlet published by the 
National Agricultural Society. They are high- 
ly interesting and valuable. We shall select 
only those perts which are direetly practical; 
omitting such as may be considered too scien- 
lifie for general readers. The prospeets which 
they hold ovt. especially in respect to the pro- 
duct of sugar from maize, are very highly en- 
couraging. ‘The first step only in the process 
is as yet taken; aad especially it remains to be 
seen what are to be the expenses of the process. 
Itis confidently stated that eight hundred or a 
thousand pounds of sugar may be produced up- 
on an acre of corn, planted as Mr. Webb directs. 
We shall be ready to believe it when it is done; 
in the mean time we design not the slightest 
impeachment of Mr. Webb's integrity and intel- 
ligence, and entertain no distrust or doubt, 
which should interfere with the immediate and 
faithful trialof the experiment. Heaven grant 
that these expectations may be realized on the 
score of humanity if for no other reason, if hu- 
man conifort is taxed and human life used up so 
cruelly and so prodigally, as it isin this pam- 
phliet-represented to be in the manufacture ol 
sugar from the cane. 

“[ have felt considerable interest in the plan 
for extending tlie cultivation of sugar in tempe- 
rate climates, and have made many experiments; 
first, upon the Bect, and recently upon Maize, or 
Indian corn, in the hope of discovering some 
mode by which the desired end might be attain- 
ed. ‘The results from the latter plant have been 
extremely cncouraging. ‘The manufacture of 
sugar from it, compared with that from Beet, 
offers many advantages. It is more simple, and 
less liable to failure. ‘The machinery is less 
expensive, and the amount of fuel required is 
less by one-half. ‘The quantity of sugar pro- 
duced on a given space of ground is greater, be- 
sides being of better quality. 

“The raw juice of Maize, when cultivated for 
sugar, marks 10° on the soccharometer while the 
average of cane juice (as 1 am informed) is not 
higher than 8°, and beet juice not over 3°.— 
From 97 quarts (dry measure) of the former, 1 
have obtained 4 pounds 6 ounces of syrup, con- 
cenirated to the point suitable for crystalization. 
‘The proportion of erystalizable sugar appears to 
be larger than is obtained from cane juice in 
Louisiana. ‘This is accounted for by the fact, 
that our climate ripens corn perfectly, while it 
but rarely if ever happens that cane is fully ma- 
tured. In some cases the syrup has crystalized 
so completely, that less than one sixth part of 
molesses remained. ‘This, however, only hap- 
pened afier it liad stcod from one to two months. 
‘There is reason to believe that if the plant were 
fully ripe, and the process of manufacture per- 
fectly performed, that the syrup might be en- 
tirely erystalized without forming any molasses. 
This perfection in the manufacture cannot how- 
ever be attained with the ordinary apparatus. — 
Without any other means for pressing out the 
juice than a small hand-mill, it is impossible to 
say how great a quantity of sugar may be pro- 
duced on an acre. ‘The experiments have been 
directed more to ascertain the saccharine quality 
of the corn stalk, than the amount a given quan- 
tity of ground will produce; but the calculations 
-made from trials on a small scale, leave no room 
of doubt that the quaintity of sugar will be from 
800 to 1,000 pounds, 

«A nother mode of cultivation, to be employed 
in combination with the one first proposed, con- 
sists simply in raising a greater number of 
plmts on the same space of ground. By this 
plan, all the unfavorable results ebove mention- 
ed were obviated; a much larger quantity of su- 
gar was produced, and of better quality. 

“The juice produced by this mode of cultiva- 
tion is remarkably pure and agreeable to the 
taste. Samples of the sugar yielded by it are 
now in the Patent Office, with a small hand- 
mill by which the stalks were crushed. 

“On the whole, there appears ample encour- 
agement for perseverance; every step in the in- 
vestigation has increased the probabilities of suc- 
cess—no evidence having been discovered why 
it should not succeed as well, if not better, on a 
large sale, than it has done on a small one.— 
In the first place, it has been satisfactorily pro- 
ved, that sugar of excellent quality, suitable for 
common use without refining, may be made from 
the stalk of Maize. 2d. ‘hat the juice of this 

plant when cultivated in acertain manner, con- 
tains saccharine matter remarkably free from 
foreign substances. 3rd. ‘The quantity of this 
juice, (even supposing we had no other evi- 
dence about it) is sufliciently demonstrated by 
the great amount of nutritive grain which it pro- 
duces in the natural course of vegetation. 

“It is needless to expatiate on the vast advan- 
tages which would result from the introduction 
of this manufacture into our country. 

“Grain is produced in the West, in such 
overflowing abundance, that the markets be- 
come glutied, and inducements are offered to 
employ the surplus produce in distillation.— 
This business is now becoming disreputable.— 
The happy conviction is spreading rapidly, that 
the use of alcohol as a beverage, instead of con- 
ducing to health and strength, is the surest 
means of destroying both. Some other pro- 
duction, therefore, will be required, in which 
the powers of our soil may be profitably employ- 
‘ed. ‘This, it is hoped, will be found in the bu- 
iness now proposed. Instead of distilleries, 
wonverting food into poison, we may have sugar 
houses, manufacturing at our doors an article in 
universal demand, not merely useful, but neces- 
sary; furnishing as it does one of the most sim- 
ple, natural, and nutritious varieties of human 
sustenance found in the whole range of vegetable 
production. Itis said that the general use of 
sugar in Europe, has had the effect to extinguish 
the scurvy, aud many other Ciseases formerly 
epidemical* 


“The time of the crop in the sugar island, 
(says Edwards,) is a season of gladness and fes- 
tivity to man and beast. ‘I'he meagre and sick- 
ly among the negroes exhibit a surprising alter- 
ation in a few weeks after the mill is set in ac- 
tion. Butthough the use of sugar is attended 
with all these agreeable effects, there is no ag- 
ricultural production farnished at so great a sac- 
rifice of human life. ‘The reasons of this mor- 
tality may be found in the climate, and the pe- 
culiar situations in which cane is cultivated.— 
How much then will be taken off the load of 
human suffering, if this artice can be produced 
in more temperate and healthful regions! The 
wide prairies, and fertile alluvial valleys of the 
West offer an ample field, rich with all the ele- 
ments of success. 


It may be doubted whether a tropical country 
can ever furnish a great amount of exports, ex- 
cept through the means of compulsory labor, — 
It appears then, highly probable, that if the in- 
habitants of temperate countries wish to contin- 








to produce it for themselves. ‘The Beet appears 
to succeed well in Murope, and the manufacture 
from it is extending rapidly; but there is no haz- 
zard in making the assertion that Indian corn Is 
far better adapted to our purpose. 

The following mode of cultivating the plant, 
and making the sugar, is the best that can now 
be offered. 

The kind of soil best adapted to corn is so 
well understood, that no directions on this point 
are necessary, except that it should be rich, the 
richer the better; if not naturally fertile, manure 
must be applied either ploughed in or spread 
upon the suface, or used both ways, according 
to the ability of the owner. Nothing ean form 
a better preparation for the crop, than a_ clover 
sod well turned under, and harrowed fine im- 
mediately before planting. 

Select for seed the largest and best ears of any 
varicty of corn not disposed to throw up suck- 
ers, or spread out in branches; that kind most 
productive in the neighborhood, will be general- 
ly the one best adapted to the pupose. ‘The 
plantings should be done witha drilling ma- 
chine. One man with a pair of horses, and an 
instrument of this kind, will plant and cover, in 
the most perfect manner, from ten to twelve 
acres ina day. ‘The rows (if practicable, let 
them run north and south) two and a half feet 
apart, and the seed dropped sufliciently thick 
in the row to insure a plant every two or three 
inches, 

A large harrow made with teeth arranged so 
as not to injure the corn, may be used to advan- 
tage soon after itisup. ‘The after culture is 
performed with a cultivator, and here will be 
perceived one of the great advantages of dril- 
ling; the plants all growing in lines, perfectly 
regular and straight with each other, the horse- 
hoe stirs the earth and cuts up the weeds close 
by every one, so that no haad-hoeing will be 
required in any part of the cultivation. 

It is a part of the system of cane planting in 
[.ouisiana, to raise as full a stand of cane upon 
the ground as possible; experience having proved 
that the most sugar is obtained from the land in 
this way. As far as my experience has gone, 
the same thing is true of corn. ‘This point must 
therefore be attended to, and the deficiencies, if 
any occur, made up by timely replanting. 

‘The next operation is taking off the ears.— 
Many stalks will not produce any, but wherever 
they appear, they must be removed. It is not 
best to undertake this work too early; as when 
the ears first appear, they are tender, and cannot 
be taken off without breaking, which increases 
the trouble. Any time before the formation of 
grain upon them, will be soon enough. 


Nothing further is necessary to be done until 
the crop is ready to cut for grinding. In our 
latitude, the cutting may commence, with the 
earlier varieties, about the middle of August.— 
The later kinds will be ripe in September, and 
continue in season until cutoff by frost.— 
The stalks should be topped and bladed while 
standing in the field. ‘hey are then cut, tied 
in bundles, and taken tothe mill. ‘The tops 
and blades, when properly cured, make excel- 
lent fodder, rather better it is believed, than any 
hitherto used; and the residuum, after passing 
the rollers, may easily be dried and used in the 
same way; another advantage over the cane, 
which, afier the juice is expressed, is usually 
burned. 


The mills should be made on the same gene- 
ral principle employed in constructing those in- 
tended for grinding cane. An important differ- 
ence, however, will be found both in the origi- 
nal cost, and in the expense of working them. 
Judging from the comparative hardness of cane 
and corn stalk, itis believed that one-fourth 
part of the strength necessary in the construc- 
tion of a cane mill, will be amply sufficient for 
corn; and less than one-fourth part of the power 
will move it with the same velocity. It may be 
made with three upright wooden rollers, from 
twenty to forty inces in length, turned so as to 
run true, and fitted into a strong frame work, 
consisting of two horizontal pieces sustained by 
uprights. ‘hese pieces are mortised to admit 
wedges on each side the pivots of the two out- 
side rollers, by which their distances from the 
middle one may be regulated. ‘The power is 
applied to the middle rolles, ard the others are 
moved from it by means of cogs. In grinding, 
the stalks pass through on the right side of the 
middle cylinder, and come in contact witha 
piece of frame work called the dumb returner, 
which directs them backwards so that they pass 
through the rollers again on the opposite side of 
the middle one. (See cut.) ‘Ihe modern im- 
proved machine is made entirely of iron; three 
horizontal rollers arranged in a triangular form, 
one above and two below, the cane or stalk 
passes directly through, receiving two pressures 
before it escapes. ‘The lower cylinders are 
contained in a small cistern which receives tlie 
juice. ‘The latter machine is the most com- 
plete, the former the least expensive. ‘hese 
mills may be moved by cattle, but for large op- 
erations, steam or water power is preferable.— 
When the vertical cylinders are turned by cattle, 
the axis of the middle one has long levers fixed 
across it, extending from ten to fifieen feet from 
the centre. ‘I'o render the arms firm, the axis 
of this roller is carried up toa considerable 
height, and oblique braces of wood by which 
the oxen or horses draw, are extended from the 
top of the vertical axis, to the extremities of 
each of the arms. When horizontal cylinders 
are propelled by animal power, the upper roller 
is turned by cogs at one end, which are caught 
by cogs on a Vertical shaft. It is said that in the 
West Indies, the purest cane juice will ferment 
in twenty minutes after it enters the recéiver. 
Corn juice has been kept for one hour before 
boiling, without any apparent injury resulting; 
but so much delay is not desirable, as it may be 
attended with bad effects. 


The process which has been employed in the 
manufacture of Maize sugar, is as follows: The 
juice, after coming from the mill, stood for a 
short time to deposite some of its coarser impu- 
rities; it was then poured off, and passed through 
a flannel strainer, order to get rid of such mat- 
ter as could be separated in this way. Lime 
water, called milk of lime, was then added in 
the proportion of one or two table spoons’ full 
tothe gallon. Itis said by sugar manufactur- 
ers, that knowledge on this point can only be 
acquired by experience; but I have never failed 
in making sugar from employing too much or 
too little of the lime. A certain Portion of this 
substance, however, is undoubtedly necessary, 
and more or less than this will be injurious; but 
no precise directions can be given about it.— 
lhe juice was then placed over the fire, and 
brought neatly to the boiling point, when it was 
carefully skimmed, taking care to complete this 
operation before ebullition commenced. It was 
then boiled down rapidly, removing the scuim as 
itrose. The juice was examined from time to 
lime, and if there was an appearance of feculent 
particles which would not rise to the surface, it 
was again passed through a flannel strainer.— 
In judging when the syrup was sufficiently boil- 
ed, a portion was taken between the thumb and 
finger, and if when moderately cool, a thread 
half an inch long could be drawn, It was consid- 
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low vessels to crystallize. In some eases erys- 
talization commenced in twelve hours; in oth- 
ers, not till after several days: and in no ease 
was this process so far completed as to allow 
the sugar to be drained in less than three weeks 
from the time of boiling. ‘The reason why so 
great a length of time was required, | have not 
yet been able to discover. ‘There is no doubt 
but thatan improved process of manufacture will 
cause it to granulate as quickly as any other. 


To be Concluded in our Next. 





NOTICE. 


To Teachers of Colored Schools. 


Teachers who have been engaged during the past 
year in colored settlements in this state are requested to 
send full and accurate reports of their labors and the 
condition of the people among whom they labored and 
such statements well authenticated as serve to illustrat 
the effect which the oppressive laws of this State hav 
upon their interests. 

Communications addressed to 

MARY BLANCHARD, Cin. 0. 


(CP The Indiana Anti-Slavery Society, will hold its 
anniversary meeting at New Garden, Wayne county, on 
2nd day the 5th of 9th month (September) next, to con- 
tinue in session 4 days. Many distinguished friends of 
the cause from other States are expected to attend, 

oP The Liberty State Convention, will hold its an- 
nual meeting on the evenings of the same days, Dele- 
gates should be secasonably appointed from every county 
in the State, as business of great importance will come 
before the Convention. 








Vo Housekeepers. 

New Linen Goods, just received from Auction. 

44 Housewife Irish Linen, superior make. A large 
assortment of Linen Sheetings. Damask Table Cloths, 
all sizes. Do. Napkins, together with a great variety of 
Linen Towelling, Diapers and Crash, including a fuly 
assortment of DRY GOODS of all descriptions, which 
will be sold at low prices. : 

CHARLES WISE. 

NW corner of Arch and Fifth streets, Philada, 

april 6—3m. 

GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 

Ts situated in Austinburg, Ashtabula county, Ohio.— 
Its object is to promote thorough Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral and Religious education. By combining manual 
labor with the training of the mind, it aims to make prac- 
tical, vigorous scholars, 

It is open for the admission of students of both sexes.— 
Applicants are expected to be at least fourteen years old: 
to furnish satisfactory testimonials that they possess a 
good moral character; and that they are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the elements of Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, English Grammar, and Arithmetic, to enter up- 
on the following course of study with advantage, which, 
when fully completed, will occupy a term of four years, 
both in the English and Classical Departments. Individ- 
uals will be received to advanced standing when able to 
pass satisfactory examination, 

COURSE OF STUDY. 
English Department, 

First Year.—English Grammer, including analysis of 
Poetry; Colburn’s Mental and Adams’ Arithmetic; Mod- 
ern and Ancient Geography; Geography of the Bihle; and 
Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities. 

Second Year.—Natural Philosophy; Watts on the 
Mind; Physiology; Book-keeping; History and Algebra 

Thitd Year.—Newman’s Rhetoric; Burritt’s Geogra- 
phy of the Heavens; Geometry; Gray’s Chemistry; In- 
tellectual and moral Philosophy, and Botany. 

Fourth Year.—Willard’s Universal History; New 
man’s Political Economy; Logic; Natural ‘Theology; 
Butler’s Analogy; ‘Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Classical Department. 


First Year.—Review of the English Studies; An- 
drews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar; Andrews’ Latin 
Reader; Andrews’ Latin Exercises; Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, begun, Sophocles’ Greek Lessons and Greek Gram- 
mar, 

Second Year.—Casar’s Commentaries, completed; Ja- 
cob’s Greek Reader; Anthon’s Cicero; Andrews’ Latin 
Exercises and Sophocles’ Greek exercises, 

Third Year.—Cooper’s or Gould’s Virgil; Selections 
from the Greek Poets; select portions of the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment; Algebra, begun; Review of some of the preceding 
studies. 

Fourth Year.—Livy; Xenophon’s Cyropedia; Cicero 
de Amicitia and de Sencctute; Homer’s Iliad, begun; Al- 
gebra, completed, and Geometry, 


In the Classical Department exercises in translating 
Greek and Latin into English and the contrary, with spe- 
cial reference to the idioms of these languages, and to el- 
egance and smoothness of diction will be frequently pres- 
cribed and varied according to the standing and _ attain- 
ments of the pupils. 

A constant use of Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Es- 
chenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature, Butier’s An- 
cient Atlas and similar books of reference will be enjoin- 
ed; and attention to them elicited by stated and frequent 
exetcises, which require the use of such books. Much 
pains is taken to provide for those pursuing Classical stu- 
dies such works as are best calculated to illustrate the lit- 
erature of the ancients, and to awaken in the minds of 
students a proper interest in its beauties; while at the 
same time the influence of the religious superstitions of 
those pagan nations on the morals and usages of the peo- 
ple is carefully ‘pointed out and contrasted with the pu- 
rifying tendencies of Christianity. 

There are stated exercises in Declamation, Forensic 
Discussions and Composition for students in both Depart. 
ments; also a regular course of Biblical instruction,— 

There are also weekly lectures upon moral and reli- 
gious subjects, or upon some of the topics embraced in the 
preceding course, which all the students have the privi- 
lege of attending. 

‘The course of study here presented has been adopted 
after due deliberation, and extended observations and in- 
quiries respecting the wants of the human mind. It will 
be seen at once that it cannot be sustained without con- 
stant aid from the friends of intelligence, virtue and reli- 
gion. ‘I'he hand of charity has indeed been liberally open- 
ed to furnish land & buildings, and to meet other expenses 
incident to the starting of such an enterprise, But to 
carry out all the plans of the founders of the Institute, and 
to meet the expectations of its friends will afford a broad 
field for the exercise of benevolence. Funds are wan- 
ted to enlarge the Library, which now contains about five 
hundred volumes; to procure Chemical and Philosophi- 
cal apparatu; to pay the tuition of indigent, pious stu- 
dents; and to furnish more extended facilities for prose- 
cuting manual labor, From $20 to $30 a year in addi- 
tion to the avails of his own industry will support a stu- 
dent here, who is industrious and enterprising. How 
many parents, how many benevolent individuals, how 
many churches, will furnish the aid necessary to sustain 
one or more students? 

__ There are accommodations in the public buildings, and 
in the neighborhood for about one hundred students, who 
with some of the teachers board in commons. Rooms 
for young Gentlemen are furnished with stoves and bed- 
steads; those for young Ladies with tables, chairs, and 
washstands in addition. Four experienced teachers are 
constantly employed in the care and instruction of the stu- 
dents. ‘The government of the Institute is kind and pa- 
rental, depending mainly for support upon the moral sense 
and intelligence of the governed. No exertion is spared 
to make it a pleasant home for those who have a thirst 
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for knowledge, and who are willing to labor for its attain- 
ment. There are two terms in the year, the first com- 
mencing the middle of August, the second the first of 
March, at which times it is desirable students should en- 
ter, as most of our important classes are _ formed; 
they can, however, = received at other times, if prepared 

already existit ; 
on rag for dey instruction, room rent, and in- 
cidentals, including use of library, also instruction in vo- 
cal music are for males $65 and for females $60 a year, 
From one half to three-fourths of this expense is ordina- 
rily paid from the avails of from two to three hours daily 
labor, needed to secure health and physical vigor; and 
without impeding at all either intellectual or moral im- 
provement. A few have indeed succeeded in defraying 
all their expenses from the avails of their own skill and 
industry. No individual! therefore who is worth educa- 
ting, need fail for want of an opportunity. The tuition 
for each term is expected in advance. 

Subscriptions are now before the public to obtain aid 
in procuring Chemical and Philosophical apparatus, and 
to assist indingent pious students in paying their tuition. 
Materials for clothing, Books, and Geological specimens 
are also solicited. Benevolent individuals wishing to aid 
any of these objects are requested to direct to Augustine 
A. Smith, Treasurer of the Institute. Provision is alrea- 
dy made for paying the tuition of a few indigent, pious 
students of tried established character, 

L. Bissgx, Secretary. 


ng. 





FOR SALE CHEAP! 
“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Hl. Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American ‘Tract Socicty. 
D. D. NELSON. 
Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841. 


WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
‘ x ‘ . 
CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifth st, 5 doors East of Vine, North side. 
Tne subseriber having succeeded to the business of J. 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in general to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
exccuted. 
December 22nd, 1841. 
NOTIC E-e=-MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. Hl. Merrene. 





SAMUEL A. ALLEY. 








Messrs. Woenson & Tinstry, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner’s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms. 

Wonson & Tinsiry, 









WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Anfibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action.—V. Y. Examiner, 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
tuly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and 'T'exas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friend, to try a Bow of Dr. 
Peter's Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D. 

For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

I have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr. 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famriy Mepictine I have ever used. 

Given up to Die. 

How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 





Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one or two days, ‘I'ry 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. ‘They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world. He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 

The Rev. Doctor LEastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use;and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 

Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st, was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 


Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption. ‘The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health. He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. 

When such clergymen asthe Rev. Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
need not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 
Children Die 
of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cnocoeigas 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. — 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds an 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 
Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 

: 000 cases to be infallible; the 
cat ee ee ania medicine ever ay 

i rise from worms and occasiou long an 
ws eggs and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 


only certai 


ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; | | 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beamirg in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. ‘The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms 


The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of} ¢t 
Sherman’s Lozenges. t 
My Poor Back t 


few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 
Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 
The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 


lumbago, &c. &c, 


examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” 


Editor te furnish [rw tox Sacrev Hatrr,} an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R. College, 


Mr. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- | approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, | introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as | that it will prove an important means of advancing 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen | Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she | ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
coald eat as much as two laboring men. ‘I'wo celebra- | the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 


sic, Vol, 2nd.- We hesitate not, most;coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_ a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
in one | ever issued from the American press. It will be held in 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 


discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, | and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. 


beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly, purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
What shall I do? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man's | are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, The beau- | ‘{},omas Emery of Cincinnati. 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a} ¢ify| typography of the work will speak for itself. 


From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 


sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back,| Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volume I. I 
loins, side, breast, neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, ; have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 


express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected. 

Jos. W. Hoxie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all :emedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N, J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afllicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entiiely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A, Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co, Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason’s Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, ete; 
and by his brother, T. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “Mason's Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One. It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old anid new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally revardcd, The 


Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestowed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations the following are 

selected. 
From the Boslon Spectator. 

We hope allwill encourage ‘Mason’s Sacred Harp- 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
vf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 

Mason’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. Noone man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” ete., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but it is safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Harmony. 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 

Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduetion. 


From the Journal. 

We aro familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music.” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest eftect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make music subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
Methodist Church, Wheeling. 


We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 
Just Published. 


Vol. I1.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. 11. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, ete, etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage In some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians, 

Froma Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th, 


“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, I1,has been carefully 


It is confidently believed that the efforts, made by the 


A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 7 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y, of the Academy. 


Hudson, 
Tur Sacrep Harp, Votume II, merits our highest 


ished, By order of the Society, 


W. S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.] 
Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 


Mr. Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
imate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
ant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
ions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 





ln College. ; 
For a few years past, we have made_ selections for 








Severai persons have called at the warehouse, to| emtres. 





sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred ! 


of England Notes bought and sold, 





Volume If.--1 approve most fully: 
lishing new selections and arrangements in 5s 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved 4, 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music ; 
cond volume, is, in ils rythmical character a - 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—t, 
mony rich, flowing and impressive, [t shea. 
means, accompany the first volume,—especis a 
Choirs Which are somewhat advanced 
will secure to the publishers an extensive t it 
I shall do what I can to extend its cieculation. ~ 
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FARMS AND COUNTRY cE, 


n ~] age eal 
TS FOR SALE 
A delightful ¢ ountry Seat, situated upon a } 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a nities : TeAdan 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame hou oe te Bhar. 
mes « ¢ lav: “© Contain 
rooms, a hall, @ plazza, a porch and 3 cellars: nig 
frame barn with a carriage house and wed tte 
‘istern ¢ ‘a aun . oe aia Stable; 
cistern and a spring. The grounds are well ses ant 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and che tr 
with shrubs and evergreens, mellishe 
A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town 7 lee 
provements comprise an excellent brick hediees _ 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches anda large cellar: 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garde; 
arge gy 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple e 
is part level and part rolling, 


Mtaining 
Also , 

rden and Q 

and pear trees, The 


A superior Country Seat, distant 5 mil 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are In cultivar.’ 
and 10 in wood. The buildings consist of peter 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a Psi excellent 
cellar; a brick barn,a stone spring house, q ain le 
smoke house, The grounds are'well stocked oa and 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and rp 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape Gian ‘<c 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemay of for his 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beg ~_ 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society, quty 

A fertile Farin of 80 acres, situated 5 miles fr 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barp Stanane 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. ‘The lend ati 
well located for cultivation, watered with sptings nh 
eed with posts and rails. wit 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from to 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 a¢ me, 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple tre ovate 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch 
barn, a store room, a well, and several 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acre 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from tow 
and populous district, ‘The house 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and g 
gallery. ‘I'he outbuildings comprise a frame barn aco 
house, and wood house, The grounds aro planted wit 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells With 
pumps, and a small stream, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, ina healthy region, having 60 acres in Cultivation 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: algy+ 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a wel 
and many springs; likewisé 2 orchards, a garden and, 
yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, goo) 
quality and well located for tillage. 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road 
8 miles fiom town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a Cistern 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, pearh 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, wet! watered with springs, and located oy 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture Sile 
auted upon a ‘Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnat 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements consist ole 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn erib for 2008 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 well, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince 
plum, peach and pear trees, The soil consists aa tich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24. miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchardof 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upona Turnpike roa, 
ina healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand schools. The improvements como 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springsand a run, 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch,a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘I'he Jand is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a ‘T'urnpika 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellat 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehiouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and.acreek. The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. ‘There are 50 
acres in cultivation, a two story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees. The land is rich 
and level. 


A Farm of 185 acres. with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
It has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, aud 
alarge sugar camp. ‘The soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture, 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse builé in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com: 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, @ 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocke 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘he soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs andthe Miamiriver. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aurnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall anda 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘The soil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage 
Itis a superior farm. , 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio in 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar 
acorn crib, a stable,and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fru't 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds, ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Faris, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale, 

Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
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estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 


ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng: 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected. ; 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upon 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as the 


payment is advised by the English Bankers. ‘The mon- 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers 


& Co. London, tothe account 0 
Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 


Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 


ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 
to give. 


Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St 
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